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Why Be Neutral? 


One day I remember that the editor of The Chris- 
tian Century asked me, “Which part of the paper do you 
most enjoy?” What could I do under such circumstances? 
“The editorials,” I told him, and that seemed to be a satis- 
factory answer. But the matter has been resting on my con- 
science, and I think that—following the example of more 
illustrious men who formerly held considerable authority in 
Washington—I had better make a clean breast of it. Ac- 
cordingly, if the editor will permit, I will withdraw my pre- 
vious testimony, and put in its place the admission that, for 
pure enjoyment, I get more out of the correspondence columns 
thar from any other part of the paper. 


After having said that I presume that it would be 
the part of wisdom for me to stay away from the editorial 
offices for a while. Meeting the men who write other parts 
of the paper might involve too much explaining. But the 
truth, at last, is out, and already I feel better for having 
told it. 


I have chosen this week to make my confession 
because I want to talk about one letter in this week’s cor- 
respondence. I see that the editor is talking about another 
letter, so there can be no reason why I shouldn't follow his 
example. I confess myself deeply interested—“intrigued” is 
I believe, the tony word—in the letter from the Methodist 
bishop, Dr. Cranston. I am interested in what he says, and 
I am even more interested in the idea he advances for the 
conduct of such a paper as The Christian Century. 


Among the Methodists I am told that Bishop 
Cranston is regarded as a serene, good humored, and clear 
visioned elder statesman. He retired from active service 
several years ago, and seems to have attained that reputation 
for sagacity and a lively interest in our changing order that 
sometimes makes a tradition out of a man even before the 
end of his life. 


But I must confess that the bishop’s idea of the way 
to run a paper astonishes me. What he appeals for, when you 
get at the nub of his letter, is neutrality. By what right, he 
asks, does a paper without official denominational connections 
dare to take a position either pro or con on a matter which 
is up for denominational decision? This is something that 
the Methodists are concerned with; why should any outsider 
profess to have an opinion? And if he has, why make it 
public? Be neutral in thought and deed, as Mr. Wilson once 
so unsuccessfully admonished us. 


I hope that the bishop won’t mind it if I tell him 
that, after the paper had followed his advice for, say, six 
months, he wouldn’t take the trouble to read it longer. It is 
just because a paper is not neutral that it is worth reading. 
Or, at least, that is the way it seems to me. For the sort of 
neutrality which Bishop Cranston requires in dealing with 
Methodist affairs would, if granted to him, have to be granted 
to everybody else. There isn’t one issue in fifty up for public 
discussion in which somebody—some organization or some 
group of some sort—does not have some kind of vested in- 
terest. A paper that maintained neutrality on all such topics 
might just as well be printed in invisible ink. There are 
some papers that try to be neutral in this fashion. So far 
as I am concerned, they are printed in invisible ink. 
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é EDITORIAL 
sive } ITH something of the bravado of first arrivals at which most menace religious assemblies generally. One is 
arts ; meget nae : ; 
Mts a notoriously cold swimming hole, the editorial that it has been “too much under the thumb of rich men 
ving staff of The Christian Century has taken its who are always more inclined to put on the brakes than to 
mnge into radio. While Chicago’s streets seethed with step on the accelerator. The other is the habit of passing 
ongs intent on discovering whether the Small-Thomp- pretentious and meaningless resolutions of which no one 
sion son-Crowe-Lorimer ring had ever took the slightest notice.” Disclaiming at once any in- 
case The Christian Century retained its grip on the state tention of underwriting this description of the British free 
= ses on the Air in that day’s primary election, church council, we pass on the warning conveyed in it for 
é : the editors took their first what it may be worth to whom it may concern, and espe- 
tain dition of the new “religious journal of the air” high aloft cially to those who are responsible for the conduct of the 
ont ito a sound-proof studio, and there gave it voice before denominational gatherings which are due to be held in this 
ee he microphone. That there was anyone listening despite country during the present season. 
he uproar in the streets seemed absurd. But there appears 
| ) be incontrovertible evidence that people do listen—peo- “Take the Cash and 
re ~ seldom, if ever, come into contact in other fashion Let the Credit Go’”’ 
rvice ae menenge Of a vital religion, ouch as this paper one HE SUCCESS of editorial writers, columnists, para- 
, » present. The large number of widely known radio was . 
ation in afin Gecnidiel « weed of eting for this initial graphers and cartoonists im extracting amusement from 
that greeting tor tus mila" Senator Borah’s effort to raise a fund of $160,000 to 


. the hristian Century hour showed how general is the interest 
this venture. We shall covet the opinion of our sub- 
tribers as to the value of the radio programs which, from 













way is time on, will be regularly on the air. 
| you 
2 Warning for Leaders of 
‘hich dligious Conventions 
that HE NATIONAL free church council of Great Britain 
sider has been holding its annual congress, the reports of 
pos hc have not yet been received. A correspondent of the 
tish Weekly, presenting a not very bright picture of the 
muncil perhaps as a means of stinging it into more decisive 
him tion, expresses the opinion that its energy and effective- 
» six s have greatly diminished in the last twenty years. Rev. 
Its homas Yates is quoted as saying that the council “flaps 
re Sarms once a year to restore circulation. It is grateful 
with circumstances present it with something to protest 
tal finst. It then passes strong resolutions with weak cheers.” 
ublic correspondent thinks that this description errs in that 
some ine resolutions are often as weak as the cheers.” “In this 
d in- rassed, feverish age you would expect such an assembly 
opics )send out a stern, clear, bracing message for the world. 
: oa Net its proceedings tend increasingly to become tame and 
> tar 


utral and petty.” He points out two sources of weakness, 
hich are worth stating not because they are a true indict- 
int of this particular assembly—for it is not for us to say 
tether they are or not—but because they are the dangers 





enable the Republican national committee to return the 
amount which Mr. Sinclair contributed to the campaign 
fund of the party, does little credit to their sensitiveness to 
fine points of honor, however it may afford them oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their sense of humor. Few, if any, 
have the temerity to deny that the entire episode of Mr. 
Sinclair’s dealings with the party leaders and his more—or 
less—than generous contribution to its war chest is an em- 
barrassment to the republican party. It is asking too much 
of human credulity to expect the public to believe, especially 
in view of the now known facts about the oil scandal, that 
this succor to the financially embarrassed treasury of the 
national committee merely represented the measure of one 
rich man’s devotion to the general welfare and of his con- 
viction of the dependence of prosperity upon republican suc- 
cess in an election. There is every evidence that Mr. Sin- 
clair expected a quid pro quo. It was in effect a corrupt 
bargain, no less corrupt because, owing to circumstances 
over which neither he nor the other parties to the deal had 
as much control as they thought they had, he did not get 
what he paid for. The party cannot accept the benefits and 
escape the liabilities which that transaction involved. It 
can—in a different sense from that which Omar intended 
—‘“take the cash and let the credit go,” but to do so will 
amount to a ratification of the acts of its representatives 
which all honest men earnestly desire to repudiate. Mr. 
Sinclair cannot go into court and compel the return of his 
463 
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money on the ground that the goods that he paid for were 
not delivered. Doubtless he can easily afford to lose the 
money. But the republican party cannot afford to keep it. 


The Pope’s Leading 
Layman 


HE POPE is having considerable difficulty with his 

“leading layman”—in Italy at least. The fascist program 
calls for the concentration of all educational activities under 
governmental control. It is not a question of schools but of 
voluntary organizations for the training of youth. At the 
recent ceremonies in connection with the induction of some 
thousands of boys into the fascisti organization for boys, 
Mussolini said: “In view of the widespread movement the 
Balilla and Avanguardista organizations have given their 
state functions, the exceptions granted in favor of other 
youth organizations lost each day their reason for exist- 
ence.” The “other organizations” include the Catholic 
Scouts. The vatican took cognizance of this threat and re- 
iterated its right to carry on without governmental inter- 
ference its own movements for the training of youth. 
The reply to this was a decree, on March 30, abolishing 
within thirty days all organizations which have any educa- 
tional function except those which are under the direct con- 
trol of the fascisti party. The decree is as inclusive as it 
can be made. “The formation is forbidden of any organ- 
ization which proposes instruction in professions or trades, 
or physical, moral or spiritual education of youth, except 
in organizations depending upon the national institute of 
Balilla.” It may safely be assumed that the pope will con- 
sider this an intolerable invasion of the rights of the church. 
On any theory other than one of state absolutism, he is 
right in doing so. The traditional doctrine of the Catholic 
church has been that the state has no right to educate at 
all, except with the cooperation and virtually under the di- 
rection of the church. The more liberal theory is that, while 
the state has both a duty and a right in the matter of edu- 
cation, any other organization, whether secular or ecclesi- 
astical, also has a right to educate. On either theory, this 
new fascisti doctrine which establishes a complete state 
monopoly in all educational processes is intolerable. If the 
pope protests, as he will, he will be supported by protestant 
as well as Catholic sentiment. 


The Mexican Oil Question 
Is Settled 


ITH THE PROMULGATION of the new Mexican 

oil regulations, the most difficult question affecting 
the relations of that nation with the United States is set- 
tled. “The department,” says a statement given out in 
Washington by the state department, “feels, as does Ambas- 
sador Morrow, that such questions, if any, as may here- 
after arise can be settled through the due operation of the 
Mexican administrative departments and the Mexican 
courts.” Or, to put it in words familiar to the man on the 
street, the United States agrees that the new Mexican oil 
regulations grant American oil companics operating in 
Mexico all the rights to which they are entitled. If the oil 
companies think otherwise, they may appeal to the Mexican 
courts. The American government will give them no 
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further backing. Surely this announcement constitutes one 
of the swiftest and most enheartening victories for an en. 
lightened and liberal-spirited diplomacy in recent history, 
A year ago it looked very much as though this country might 
become involved in another Mexican war. Mexico had her 
back up, and the United States was being urged to get her 
blood up. It needed only a very few more provocative notes 
and acts to produce conflict. Then Mr. Coolidge stepped 
in, placed his most trusted friend in the embassy at Mexico 
city, called for a diplomacy of mutual confidence and free 
exchange of views, and within twelve months the whole 
difficulty has been cleared up! And this has been done ona 
basis that leaves no bitterness on either side. “Neither gov- 
ernment has had to yield on vital principles,” Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has written. “Both governments have yielded or 
matters which were ill-considered, irritating and of no re 
value to claimants. The result is neither a bargain nor 
compromise. It is an understanding reached by liquidating 
the accumulated controversy of a decade.” Both countries 
owe a debt of gratitude to Ambassador Morrow, the ful 
extent of which will become evident only as the years o 
peace multiply. The whole experience, however, adds to the 
proof that a nation which desires peace can have it. 


An International Review of 

Christian Social Action 
NDER the title “Stockholm,” a new international }j 
quarterly review of the social activities of the churches § 

has begun publication with Dr. Adolf Keller as editor in 


chief and with the cooperation of prominent Christian lead- Ben; 


ers of Germany, France, Great Britain, Sweden and the hy 
United States. The magazine contains articles in English, & 
French and German, with a summary of each article in 
the other two languages. The title credits the Stockholm 
conference with marking an epoch in the history of modern 
Christianity by its emphasis upon the matters of practical 
righteousness and social justice, but while the purpose of 
the conference was to approach the question of unity 
through the avenue of “life and work,” the purpose of the 
quarterly is to make effective the existing spirit of unity 
and cooperation for the advancement of the social work of 


the churches. The difference is perhaps not important, €%- Bated 


cept as it indicates a realization that the main objective to 
which churchmen should direct their attention is not some 
reform in the church itself, not even something so im- 
portant as the achievement of unity, but the accomplish- 
ment of the work which the church exists to do. More unity 
will come as the churches proceed to use the measure of 
unity that they already have. 


Complicating the 
Campaign 
HE DEATH of Senator Willis deprives the politicians 
of a test which they had counted upon to measure with 
some accuracy the strength of Mr. Hoover. Senator Willis 
was running in the Ohio primaries as a typical “favorite 
son.” He hoped to obtain the state’s delegates to the repub- 
lican national convention in order to be in a favorable post 
tion if a deadlock required the choice of a compromise 


candidate. That happesied only eight years ago, and it madeg™ 
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her senator from Ohio, with not a whit more to recom- 
i him, President of the United States. Mr. Hoover 





history. Bag chosen to challenge the favorite son brand of politics in 
'Y might fonio, His managers meant to use that state to prove that 
had het Bitere is a general public demand for his nomination. Now, 
get herfuh Senator Willis dead, the result of the Ohio primaries 
ve notesBei] mean little or nothing, unless Mr. Hoover should run 
stepped ery badly. The late senator from Ohio was an ardent dry, 
Mexicofigho was consistently supported by the dry forces in his 
ind f state. He went through the usual course of Ohio 
© who fics, succeeding Mr. Harding in the senate. No taint 
m€ ON Alief personal corruption ever touched him, although he must 
her gov-Maye known how to keep on terms with the members of the 


Waltetitorious “Ohio gang.” Indeed, he even went so far as to 
elded otflasure the senate that Harry Daugherty was “as clean as 
hound’s tooth.” Among his political colleagues Mr. Willis 
better known for the volume than the profundity of his 
ght. His was the career of an undistinguished but faith- 
party man who might even—had there been no Harding 
isode so close at hand—have seriously aspired to an of- 
e higher than he attained. 














ountriesi. 
the ful 
years 0 
is to the 
he Daughters and 

he Key-Men 

HE DAUGHTERS of the American Revolution are 
by this time well aware that they have before them an 


national fisue of no mean importance in the question as to whether 
hurches will allow themselves to be used as a tool by prop- 
ditor it Bgandists who are interested in a big navy and in the de- 
an lead- Bense of men who have been declared to be guilty of serious 
and the Grimes against the government in connection with the oil 
English, Beandal, and who cloak their jingo policy under the name 
rticle in Bf “national defense.” A pamphlet containing much interest- 













ockholm fig information has been sent to many members of the D. 
modern i. R. It points out that “a document which was explicitly 
practical Mpproved by our national headquarters” was “largely con- 
pose of Memned with a complete exoneration of men whom our at- 


-general is prosecuting before the supreme court in 
oil scandals” and “set them forth as patriots of unusual 
alty and branded their accusers as influenced from foreign 
imunistic sources”; that “one of the releases authenti- 
ated a mass of untrue and defamatory statements from a 
sctive tO Bthoro ghly unreliable and discredited wandering news- 
ot some Haper man in a sensational paper which is now defunct, 
$0 MBthose publisher was recently in jail and on last accounts 
omplish- $ out on heavy bail”; that the chairman of a national D. 
re unity BA. R. committee sent out letters on the national letterhead 
sure Of Bigor oring this individual and his magazine and urging 
tmbers to subscribe for it, and that the material sent out 
sponsored by the national headquarters accuses organiza- 

ns whose personnel includes men and women of blame- 

record. The replies of the general officers, so far as 


of unity 
work of 
ant, ex- 


Jiticians @lished, get no farther than to say that, if members of 
ure withIe® Society do not approve of the position taken by in- 
+ Willisf™duals and organizations sponsored by the D. A. R., they 
favoritepeeud take it up with those whose statements they con- 


bvert and not with the D. A. R. A late copy of the “daily 
la sheet” of the Key-men of America adds the name of 
huel Guy Inman to its roll of dangerous citizens. Mr. 
n, it seems, was in Mexico (as a missionary) during 
war “instead of being at home to aid his government,” 


e repub- 
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and since Mexico “was then, due to extensive socialistic 
propaganda, antagonistic to the United States,” he is not 
qualified to be “an exponent of sound Americanism at this 
time.” The Key-men are getting on. They have raised the 
price of their “service” from six to twenty-five dollars a 
year. 


Telling Catholics 
What to Read 


CATHOLIC literary guild has been organized, accord- 

ing to an announcement last week by Father F. X. 
Talbot, one of the editors of America. The primary pur- 
pose is to promote the reading of “popular literature which 
treats of the problems of marriage, divorce, science and 
other questions according to Catholic teachings.” Such a 
program lays itself open to criticism at once on the ground 
that no church is competent to pass judgment upon ques- 
tions of science, and that neither the discovery nor the dis- 
semination of truth is promoted by the policy of having the 
church, any church, pass upon the merits of scientific works. 
But that is a question upon which America and The Chris- 
tian Century have already exchanged opinions and it need 
not be further discussed now. Assuming the validity of the 
Catholic contention that it is the function of the church to 
have oversight of the whole intellectual and cultural life of 
its members, the method now proposed is a legitimate and 
excellent one. It is not enough to tell people what not to 
read. The index of prohibited books has always provoked 
a certain amount of resentment. It is much more effective 
to recommend to people what they may profitably read. If 
the plan is carried out intelligently, as it doubtless will be 
considering the names that are associated ‘with it, and with 
a reasonable degree of liberality, it should become, if not 
“the most powerful force in creative Catholic literature” as 
its promoters promise, at least a potent influence in ac- 
quainting Catholics with the scientific and social doctrines 
which the church wishes them to hold. A somewhat similar 
organization in France, not operating as a literary guild but 
as a book-selling and bibliographical service, has been very 
effective in promoting the circulation of books approved by 
the church and indirectly hindering the circulation of those 
which it does not approve. 


Charting the Free 
Speech Map 


HE AMERICAN Civil Liberties union thinks that 
Pennsylvania is “the worst state in the union” when 

it comes to infringement of the bill of rights. Both in num- 
ber and in variety, Pennsylvania leads all the others in at- 
tacks on free speech, free assembly, and the freedom of 
the press. Colorado ranks pretty well up toward the front. 
It “violated rights wholesale by the use of military force 
against striking coal miners” during 1927. And there are 
certain cities whose mayors know as little about the open- 
ing amendments to the constitution as they do about those 
added in more recent times. Among the municipalities 
which the union thus singles out for distinction are Boston, 
Philadelphia, Scranton, Newark, and Wilkes-Barre. Per- 
haps it is the presence in the list of the two anthracite 
cities and the home bailiwick of the Honorable William S. 
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Vare that gives Pennsylvania its unenviable position at the 
forefront of the union’s collection of horrible examples. At 
the other extreme, the report has high praise for California 
which, having had a high old time clapping people into 
jail under its criminal syndicalist law a few years ago, has 
sworn off. The union says that there is only one man 
still in prison under the operations of that law; that bills 
which would have invaded civil rights have been uniformly 
defeated ; that California “is today among the freest from 
such interference.” Out of its wide experience the union 
also lists the sources from which denials of civil liberty 
most frequently come. It is the familiar group: the klan, 
the fundamentalists, the American legion, army officers, 
and “professional patriotic organizations.” 


Ibsen, Hardy and Man’s 


Salvation 


, NHE CENTENARY of the birth of Ibsen and the 
death of Thomas Hardy bring together in the public 
mind two major figures in nineteenth century litera- 

ture who are often thought of as prophets of gloom. True, 

they refused to pronounce a facile blessing upon things as 
they are or to prophesy a harvest of peace and prosperity 
to those by whom, or for whom, the seeds of calamity had 
been planted. Spurning all easy going optimism of the 

“morning’s at seven, God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 

the world” type, they did not shrink from portraying woe 

and disaster as the inevitable outcome of situations in which 
the stupidity or bitterness or vices of individuals or the 
cruelty of society frustrates the purposes of life. 

But they did not do this by reason of any perverse prefer- 
ence for painting pictures of sin and unhappiness, still less 
from any hostility or hatred toward humanity. They were 
neither misanthropes nor cynics. Theirs was an authentic 
prophetic impulse to depict the legitimate and inescapable 
consequences of conduct, as against the false prophets of 
cheerfulness who either refuse to look at the unpleasant 
aspects of life, or by ignoring practically deny their exist- 
ence, or assume that in some mysterious way they will 
vanish if no attention is paid to them. 

Ibsen and Hardy were among the heirs of the Greek 
tragedians, whose discovery that the law of cause and effect 
operates rigorously in the field of human affairs was the 
greatest discovery of ancient times—perhaps the greatest 
discovery of the human intellect in all time. That events 
are not accidental, not the result of the arbitrary will of the 
gods, not even the product of separate acts of human will de- 
tached from their antecedents, but are causally determined 
by the whole stream of preceding deeds and decisions, was 
the basic discovery in interpreting life as an intelligible and 
integrated process rather than a chaos of fortuitous and 
unrelated episodes. The propitiation of the higher powers 
was all well enough, might even be necessary, but fate, 
destiny, Nemesis—call it what you will, it means the prin- 
ciple of causation in the life of man—keeps books with 
inexorable accuracy, never wipes out old accounts by con- 
venient bankruptcy proceedings, and exacts the uttermost 
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farthing of the moral debt. If the individual cannot pay it 
his descendants must, for, in a world where generation jsf! 
linked to generation in an unbreakable chain, the sing of 
the fathers are visited upon the children. 

This was the first mechanization of human life. It im. 
poses limitations upon the naive sense of blythe freedom ty 
forget the past and meet every situation as something es 
sentially new and subject to determination without rela 
tion to what has gone before. But such mechanization j 
better than the chaos of irresponsibility. If there is cruelty 
in it—or at least sternness—so also is there in the prin. 
ciple that “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he alsd 
reap.” Taken by itself, this is no more than a reaffirmation 
of a formula that was familiar to Sophocles and Aeschylus 

To this stern dictum Christianity adds a new factor 
that of redemption, of forgiveness, of release from the 
bondage imposed by old errors. If sowing to the flesh 
brings inevitably a harvest of corruption, still there is the 
possibility of a new sowing, to the spirit. The law of 
spiritual causation is not abrogated but a new and benefice: 
cause is introduced into the stream of events, and one po 
tent enough to counteract the old and baleful ones. 
experience of forgiveness, the sense of deliverance both 
from the guilt of past sins and from their consequences, has 
been familiar throughout the Christian centuries. It was 
familiar before, for while Christianity offers a new and, 
as it believes, better way to forgiveness and release from 
old liabilities, all the great religions have made similar offers 
a part of their appeal. In the effort to state this experience 
as vividly as its own vividness seems to warrant, and to for- 
mulate a theory by which to explain it, there is always dan- 
ger of losing sight of the old and stil! valid truth, that the 
law of causation is operative in the field of human events. 
Hence the need of prophets to arise from time to time who 
will not allow us to forget that the stuff of life is so m- 
tricately interwoven into sequences and patterns that old 
accounts cannot be completely cleared by a mere wave of 
the hand or the application of a pious formula. Otherwise 
we should be in danger of lapsing back into moral chaos 
tempered only by sentimental piety. 

Modern psychological and sociological science reinforces 
the homilies of these relentless prophets of the moral order 
by a new and even more rigid insistence upon the validity 
of the categories of cause and effect in the realm of condutt. 
It will not allow us to forget that we are the product of 
forces generated outside of ourselves. Hereditary limita- 
tions and environmenta! influences so hedge us about and 
determine our courses, even when we have the feeling of 
freedom in making our choices, that we are left wondering 
whether after all the individual is anything more than 4 
marionette worked by wires which are the forces acting 
upon him from long ago and far away as well as from his 
immediate environment. The Greek dramatist’s recognition 
of the chain of causation linking together the events of one 
man’s life, and even reaching out on occasion to determine 
the destiny of his immediate descendants, has been expanded 
to a cosmic scale. That more comprehensive determinism, 
fortified by scientific data, statistics and case studies, threat- 
ens to make of the individual not a weaver sitting before 
his own loom and weaving his own pattern, but a shuttle 
mechanically driven in a factory. In such a situation, the 
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failed examination of the tragic events at Nanking about a 





gnse of sin vanishes, and praise and blame become alike 
irrelevant. 

But as a matter of fact, man knows better than that. He 
makes an illegitimate, and generally an insincere, applica- 
tion of the principle of causation if he uses it as an alibi for 
his own shortcomings. Let him use it as far as he will to 
geount for the delinquencies of others, and so avoid cen- 
griousness, but if he knows enough about it employ it 
as an explanation of conduct, he has already risen above 
the level of understanding where he can use it for pur- 
poses of self-excuse. 

The special utility of the new social sciences is not that 
they explain why we are what we are and why we cannot 
be otherwise, but that they supply the technical details of 
those remedial methods by which we may become other- 
wise and may help others to become otherwise than as they 
we. The forgiveness and redemption which religion offers 
we fundamental and indispensable. “Ye must be born 
gain.” But the processes by which wrong conditions may 
be righted, harmful tendencies inhibited, broken lives re- 
built and rehabilitated, require scientific knowledge of those 
causes which are operative to produce conduct and charac- 
ter. If psychology, even behavioristic psychology, and soci- 
ology sometimes threaten a new mechanization of life much 
farther reaching than anything that the old fatality of Greek 
tragedy or the inexorableness of Ibsen and Hardy ever 
dreamed of, their positive contribution is in the develop- 
ment of specific techniques of amelioration by which those 
social and environmental forces that have done the damage 
may be harnessed under the direction of the good will and 
made to repair it. 

Human life can never be wholly mechanized, though it 
can hever be wholly free. The principle of cause and effect 
means bondage only until we have learned, by the applica- 
tion of intelligence to the facts of life, to direct the avail- 
ble causes to the production of the desired effects. 


Protecting Missionaries 


N THE COLUMNS of this issue devoted to corre- 
spondence will be found a letter dealing with the pro- 
tection of missionaries in China. The writer has a 
tecord for distinguished service as a missionary in central 
China. His letter comes at an opportune time, for many of 
the boards of missions are raising with their workers the 
@estion as to the continuation of military protection for 
Christian workers. It is believed that the matter will be 
fiven international attention in the missionary conference 
in session, as these words are written, in Jerusalem. It is 
mown that tentative approaches have already been made 
to the department of state at Washington, suggesting a prac- 
fice whereby missionaries so desiring may relieve their gov- 
fmments from any sense of necessity in providing for them 
Protection of the military or naval sort. Our correspondent 
believes that this tendency is in the wrong direction. He 
hopes that protection of this kind will continue to be offered 
Missionaries working in China as long as conditions there 
femain in a chaotic condition. 
Our correspondent arrives at this conclusion after a de- 
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year ago. It is unfortunate that pressure on our columns 
makes it impossible to print his careful description of those 
events. It traces the course of the nationalist advance in 
central China from the establishment of the headquarters 
of General Chiang Kai-shek at Nanchang to the rioting at 
Nanking and the subsequent actions of General Chiang in 
seeking to rectify that matter. The conclusions reached by 
our correspondent are that the tragedy at Nanking resulted 
from the plotting of Russian and other communists within 
the nationalist movement, who took advantage of a moment 
of loose discipline immediately after the capture of the 
city to precipitate a series of incidents which had in view the 
murder of all foreigners, in order that General Chiang 
might be discredited and the foreign powers involved in 
punitive measures which would appear to the Chinese to 
be imperialistic in motive, and therefore to be resisted in the 
name of Chinese patriotism. 

In the light of this actual experience, our correspondent 
draws six main conclusions. He believes in a continuation 
of the past policy of military protection for all foreigners in 
China on the ground that (1) the gunboat firing at Nan- 
king averted a wider conflict, perhaps another world war; 
(2) the gunboats saved China from disgracing herself ; 
(3) the use of gunboats to protect life cannot be accounted 
an imperialistic action; (4) Chinese make no distinction 
between missionaries and other foreigners when rioting is 
undef way; (5) for the missionary to refuse protection of 
this sort would be to involve both Chinese and his home 
country in a greater evil; (6) protection of this sort is given 
biblical sanction by the example of the apostle Paul. When, 
therefore, a missionary is in danger, our correspondent feels 
that he should not hesitate to appeal to his citizenship to 
secure any sort of pretection which is possible. And it is to 
be noted that, in advocating this, he is frankly of the opinion 
that incidents will recur in which such appeals to the gun- 
boats will be necessary. 

There is, of course, a temptation to take these six con- 
clusions up in detail, and to suggest considerations which, 
in connection with most of them, might seem to make a 
modification of judgment wise. But we doubt whether this 
is the most direct way of dealing with the issue. We 
acknowledge ourselves under debt to Doctor Johnson for the 
carefully reasoned way in which he has outlined the basis 
for his belief in the wisdom of continuing military protec- 
tion for missionaries. Certainly he does not care to have 
us reply with a mere debate on collateral points. We are 
much more inclined to accept the factual review as he has 
given it, to pass without examination the inferences which 
he draws, and then to say that the letter does not seem 
to us ever to reach a consideration of the vital issue in- 
volved in gunboat protection for Christian workers. 

The question which the mission boards are facing is not 
at all what the missionaries in Nanking should have done 
a year ago. It is what the missionaries should do this year, 
and during years to come. From first to last, we have never 
heard a word of criticism of the course which the mis- 
sionaries followed at Nanking. But Nanking did show, 
clearly, the sort of protection which the western state in- 
sists on throwing about its citizens in China. Such protec- 
tion may involve the killing of human beings—to the mis- 
sionary, brothers for whom Christ died. It may involve 
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international war. It always involves evidence that, at the 
showdown, the reliance of the person thus protected is not 
on love, but on force. With this seen, it is impossible to 
avoid asking, How long can the Christian worker afford 
to stand under such protection? 

What is the missionary in China trying to do? Perhaps 
this is as close to a general answer as can be given: He is 
trying to induce the Chinese to make Jesus their Lord and 
Master. He dares to attempt this because he claims that 
Jesus has revealed a way of salvation which is for all men, 
and which is more available than any other which the 
Chinese can pursue. But to give his proclamation of Jesus 
any value whatever, the missionary must live as well as 
preach his message. If his gospel does not possess him, how 
dare he dream that it will possess anyone else? Yet the 
overwhelming fact about this gospel is this, that the salva- 
tion which it offers comes by way of a cross, on which love 
crucified reveals the secret of eternal life. This is no less 
foolishness and a stumbling block today than nineteen 
centuries ago. But it still comprehends the universe of the 
man who would preach and live the salvation of Jesus. 

The missionary is in a particularly hard position in re- 
spect of this life of sacrificial love. During the long cen- 
turies of Christian history in the west, we have become so 
accustomed to accommodations and compromises between 
the word of the gospel and the life of gospelers, that The 
Christian Century prints, as a novelty, an article by a Rein- 
hold Niebuhr on “Why I am Not a Christian,” which 
simply makes these adjustments clear. On the mission field, 
however, the untutored “heathen” has a way of hearing 
this gospel literally, and testing the recommendations of its 
proponents by the measure of their literal adherence to 
it. The missionary is therefore under the—to him—un- 
happy necessity of living as though the gospel of sacrificial 
love were in full possession of him. And while he remains 
under the protection of military force, how can he hope to 
convince his hearers that he is ready to stake his soul on 
the power of love, and mutual trust, and sacrifice? 

If the missionary is not ready to undertake this, then the 
thing from which he ought to seek protection is not the 
mobs of China, but the revelation of Jesus. 

To say that this is the question which lies athwart the 
future of missionary work in China is not to render any 
condemnation on what has been in the past. Many things 
have had a part in the past history of missions which few 
would dream of reproducing today. Parents have been 
bribed to send their children to the mission school; mis- 
sionaries have brought about the insertion of “toleration 
clauses” in treaties; lucrative commercial contracts have 
been secured for converts. These things were all done in 
good conscience, and the fact that they would not be done 
now does not reflect upon the missionaries who did them. 
But the missionary cause has passed the point where such 
things are possible. So, we maintain, it is impossible for the 
Christian worker to go on much longer insensible to the 
contradiction in his position when he preaches salvation in 
Jesus and accepts salvation from a gunboat. We are glad 
that certain mission boards see this. 

As to the reasons why, in the first place, the Chinese 
should have been so angered against foreigners, our cor- 
respondent has said nothing, and we shall say nothing. We 
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do not, however, think that the explanation of Russian, o 
communist, intrigue is sufficient to explain this phenomeno 
in full. But it is astonishing to note that apparently ou 
correspondent has not himself perceived the implications 
of his own statement that “generally in all present difficyl- 
ties in China Germans, Austrians, and Russians, until very 
recently, and other ‘non-treaty’ foreigners are undisturbed.” 
Why ? 


The Leaning ‘Tower 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


I noticed, that as one doth ascend he findeth the Stai 
hollowed out on the uphill side by the footsteps of tho 
who have trodden there. 

And I said, if it had been one timid person like myself of 
my neighbor, it might be of little importance, but this wear 
ing of the stairs by the feet of the millions showeth ho 
instinctive in the heart of the human race is the fear o 
falling. And it would have done little good if those who 
ascended had been told, saying, This tower is secure on its 
foundations, and the weight of one man or an hundred will 
not suffice to tip it over. 

And I said, Though in this one case it is a needless caution 
that doth prompt men and women by the millions to walk 
on the upper end of the sloping stairs, it hath not been need- 
less so far as the human race as an whole is concerned. For 
the deep instincts that tend to keep us from going too near 


CLIMBED again the Tower of Pisa, and this 
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the edge have saved in the course of the Ages many’ mil-§ 


lions of lives, as I suppose. 

And I thought of the people who in their Moral Behavior 
trot along very gaily on the outer and lower edge of ethikal 
responsibilities, and I say: 

Judge not too lightly of those who have worn the paths 
on the upper side of Moral Questions. Albeit it is possible 
that now and again their caution hath been excessive, yet 
hath it not been wholly a thing to flout. I am no Pessimist, 
but I think I observe that this old tower of Human Life 
is tilting a little more than is wholly comfortable, and I 
venture to suggest to some of my cheerful Contemporaries, 
that they walk not too near the edge. 

For at Pisa it hath happened that while no one hath 
tipped the Tower so that it fell, some people have fallen 
off, and picking them up below is said to be a Disagreeable 
Job. It were better for them to attend to their own pick- 
ing up, and to walk on the upper side. 


Colorado 


HE tender trickling of the tears of God 
Falls softly on the Colorado sod. 


The land is red with blood and red with flame 
And Colorado comes into its name. 


And human flesh again is cheaply priced; 
And rifle bullets pierce the heart of Christ. 
CHARLES GRENVILLE HAMILTON. 
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plications 
difficu- i pgAHE NEXT GREAT STEP of the church should be 
ntil very backward, to regrasp the things that abide. Every 
tured.” true builder has to build on foundations. He must 


jnow where these foundations are, keep them uncovered of 
iebris so that he can lay his new courses truly and bind the 
dd wall and the new everlastingly together in an integrity 
that knows neither old nor new but is concerned only to re- 
ject all that is false in workmanship or material and to add 
truth to truth. Or to change the metaphor, what will it 
wail for the ship to be sailing a straight course if the course 
wrong, if the old bearings are lost? How much comfort 
isthere in the newness of her paint and decoration and the 
merriment and high spirits of her crew if the charts are 
gone and no one cares what they showed as to depths and 
qurents and channels and hidden rocks? In architecture 
wd navigation, at least, men retain their reason, and a 
huilder must work by a plumb line that relates the present to 
the past, and a pilot is still required to sail his ship by a 
pwledge of facts that are because they are. 

But in all living movements a step backward is a step 
mward because it is a step upward. Such movement is 
dways spiral. Dead things move horizontally. That is why 












a mechanics is entirely calculable. But all life moves upward 
= by incalculable elevations. It proceeds back upon and from 
ed. Fort above its past on a higher level of spiral advancement. 
too near fam the church’s mission, building on its past, holding fast 
nyu things that were and are and are to be, is to move 
d to meet anything, absolutely unafraid, eager with the 
Behavior Me? tivity and confidence of life, to gather in all that is 
€ ethikal A to make every necessary readjustment of old views 
hich are now seen to be inadequate, and to take up with 
he paths every new duty of action or endurance. The church, 
far as it is true to its gospel, ought to be the most un- 
ie yet ing of all welcomers of truth and of all doers of duty. 
ae HOW DID THE CHURCH BEGIN? 
ian Life 
» andl There are some who say that this is as far from the fact 
poraries, anything could be, that the church has never been and is 
* now anything of the sort. Well, how then did it ever 
ne hath gin? How did it break away from Judaism, from 
re fallen @*™Vincialism, from racial and national exclusivism? The 
greeable New Testament and the facts of history show that the 
wn pick- goMrch came into being as the glorious effort of men who had 


larned of Christ to hold fast what was good in the old 

iad to open human life to new forces and thoughts, so 

tative, so purifying, so good that they knew they were 

n God, an irruption into human life in a true sense 

!fom above, and no mere evolution of tendencies originating 

d from within. And if again and again in history, and here 

d there today, the church has allowed the static and con- 

tvative forces to overpower the spirit of freedom and 

fresh life and new truth, it may, nevertheless, be maintained 

that she has been and is the best combination of the two sup- 

omar movements which make up all true progress, a 

return to the past and a ceaseless transition to a 

Muture, greater and truer than the past in proportion to its 
ity to all that was great and true in the past. 
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The Next Great Step for the Church 


By Robert E. Speer 






And Christianity has no difficulty in making room for 
great and even radical advances. It has never conceived of 
progress as necessarily uniform or regular. One might ask 
of some contemporary forms of thought on what ground 
they speak of “steps.” Are not all changes, in their view, 
so gradual and imperceptible and so inevitably ordered as to 
make it crude or unallowable to call them “steps”? But a 
“step” is a deliberate and volitional and factual thing. As 
such it is wholly congenial to Christianity. Christianity 
believes in orderly growth, to be sure. The New Testament 
and the Christian experience of the church are full of it. As 
the report of the commission of fifteen said to the last 
Presbyterian general assembly : 


From of old God’s word to his people has been, “Go for- 
ward.” He calls the church to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ (II Peter 
3:18), to increase in the knowledge of God (Col. 1:10), to 
increase and abound in love one toward another and toward 
all men (I Thess. 3:12), that our love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in all discernment (Phil. 1:9). 
The summons to such progress is very bold: “Wherefore 
leaving the doctrine of the first principles of Christ, let us 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the 
teaching of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of 
resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” (Heb. 
6:1, 2.) These foundations were securely laid. On them 
the church was built, sitting still on no past obedience but 
running with patience the race set before her, “looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” (Heb. 12:2.) The whole New Testament conception 
of the church is of a living, growing, advancing society bound 
together in Christ and moving forward with him to the full- 
ness of the truth and to the end of the world. 

This road of progress is the way of escape from many 
things which mar the unity, purity and peace of the church. 
The law of life for the church ig the same as the law of life 
for the Christian. “One thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3:13, 14.) 


But growth and change, in the view of the church, are 
not inevitably and invariably uniform and regular. They 
may be, as they have been, as the church believes the origin 
of Christianity and her own origin to have been, creative, 
even catastrophic. 


A GLORIOUS PAST 


The church has taken many “steps” in the past. Some of 
these represented visible ruptures. Sometimes it was a 
great evil that needed to be met and ended though it had 
lived long, as when Telemachus is alleged to have brought 
an end to the gladiatorial butcheries, or as when in modern 
times the Christian conscience revolted at last against 
slavery. Sometimes it was a great truth that needed to be 
asserted against other truths or half truths or falsehoods 
which had stifled it, as when the reformation came and re- 
covered ancient liberties and also “set the bounds of freedom 
wider yet.” Sometimes it was a neglected work that needed 
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to be done, as when Carey in Great Britain, and the haystack 
band, and individual and forgotten but heroic figures like 
Elisha P. Swift, in America, recovered the fundamental 
Christian principles and began the modern missionary era. 
It is sometimes charged against Christianity that it is a stag- 
nant conservatism that takes no steps. It was not so charged 
in the beginning. On the contrary, its representatives were 
denounced as revolutionaries, “men who have turned the 
world upside down.” And today the foreign missionary 
enterprise is abused by the white-race-sovereigntists for re- 
leasing the under man and getting him on his feet. Let it 
be so. Some day this will be seen to be a glory in whomso- 
ever did it. And in America great abuse from sources whose 
abuse is praise has been poured upon the churches for their 
part in securing prohibition and in blurring the war patterns 
which the war-mongers would print on the minds of men. 
The church has never been pacifist, but its war spirit is fierce 
against the spirit of war. 


OLD TASKS NOT DONE 


Is the church’s next step simply a longer tread in some of 
these same onward movements or is it perhaps necessary to 
go back and to make sure that what was gained in these 
advances shall not be lost? Certainly there are such perils. 
The rightful effort to regain some of the values which the 
reformation lost has led to apologetic movements endanger- 
ing the values which the reformation won. Any step onward 
toward religious collectivism and authority may not be 
allowed to yield the liberties and responsibilities for which 
the fathers died. The foreign mission task is no more done 
now than when it was begun. What was and is its aim, the 
aim, that is, of the people who are doing it, not of those who 
are not doing it but are only criticizing it? Well, it is stated 
by one of the oldest of our boards as follows: 


The supreme and controlling aim of foreign missions is 
to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their 
divine Savior and to persuade them to become his disciples; 
to gather these disciples into Christian churches which shall 
be self-propagating, self-supporting, self-governing; to co- 


operate, so long as necessary, with these churches in the, 


evangelizing of their countrymen, and ifi bringing to bear 
on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ. 


Has this aim been realized? Yes, in part, wonderfully. But 
millions of men, the great religious ideas of men, wide areas 
of life, social customs at variance with the mind of Christ, 
woman’s place and rights, the world—all need to be evan- 
gelized, that is, the gospel needs to be laid on them. Whether 
they will submit to it time will show. We are all far from 
a full submission. But the offer and the claim must be 
made. 


THE CHURCH’S DISTINCTION 


The question is as to the church—the next great step for 
her, not for the state or for the family. These three are the 
three great divine institutions, each with its own functions ; 
and each ought to be Christian. The church should seek 
to make them so, not by usurping their functions but by 
making men and women Christian, and by holding the prin- 
ciples and the lordship of Christ over all the relationships 
and institutions of life. She has her own distinct business. 
What ought she to be doing next to discharge it? 
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Some say she should be recognizing and perfecting the 
principle of trusteeship in the matter of her wealth. She 
should. There is wealth enough and to spare in the church 
to enable her to do her entire work so far as its doing de. 
pends upon financial support. At present nine-tenths, per- 
haps nineteen-twentieths, of the gifts of the church come 
probably from a tenth of its membership. There is hardly 
congregation in the Presbyterian church, at least, 


S 
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some one individual member is not spending more upon him-gitt Ct 
self and his family each year than the whole congregation, ilise | 
including him, is giving together to the benevolences of they dy 
church. A step into stewardship on the part of one-quarter Presid 


of the church would revolutionize the scale and power of all 
its work. 


Some say the next step should be a call to purity—tof 


social, intellectual, moral purity—to purity as Christiani 
has conceived it. It was here that that acute spirit, Meredith 
Townsend, saturated with the mind of Asia, Hutton’s suc 


cessor as editor of the Spectator, found one of the uniqueg® 


distinctions of Christianity. Right or wrong in his com 
parative judgment, Townsend none the less clearly di 

cerned the essential Christian ideal. What a cleansing o 
the modern world, its art, its literature, its amusements, its 
life, its body and its soul would follow a great crusade of 
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purity wherein each man would first cleanse himself throughjnel 


and through! Our problems of marriage and divorce would 


be gone with the moral disease from which ultimately and 


fundamentally these problems spring. Whatever economic# 


and social causes are intertwined with the moral, wouldlnitec 


vanish like mists if men were pure with the purity of Christ. 
They would vanish thus for the church if she were pure with 
Christ’s purity. 


THE ONE NEXT STEP 


What should be the next step? War against war, is the 
answer of many. Yes, against the war spirit and all incite- 
ment to war and all creation of the peril of war by war 
education and agitation and irrational preparation. War is 
an unnecessary and an inhuman evil, not to be prepared for 


but to be prepared against. And it ought to be banished 
from the world internationally by the same processes which 
have availed to banish it from the inner life of nations. 
But our metaphors break. The next step? A man am 
take one next step at a time and one only but there are 
many next steps for the church and she may not postpone 


some of them in order that she may take but one. And yet. 


may there not be one which will include all? There is on 

to value Jesus Christ aright, and to accept him in that true 
value for ourselves, and to make him known in that true 
value to all men as mankind’s absolute moral ideal, the per 
fect revelation of man to himself, as Lord of our life within 
without, as the exposure of sin, that is, of man’s rem diable 
unlikeness to God, and the Savior of the remnant of him 
and the restoration of the lost resemblance, forgiveness fo 
old failure and the power of a new life, the living am 
adequate Lord. This is no attempt at a theological stat 
ment of him. But that would be part of our next step, 
moving and new and fuller understanding of the New Test 
ment thought about Christ and the fearless application, ! 
his help, of that thought to our own time and to the life of 
our generation. 
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a Cuba and the Philippines—A Contrast 


By Frank C. Laubach 


e church 
S THE PAPERS tell of the remarkable ovation which 
has been accorded by Cuba to our representatives at 
Havana, I experience mingled emotion. For I remem- 
that the same splendid idealism which drove us to free 
Cubans led us to the Philippines. We decided to hold 
islands for a time until we knew whether they were 
dy to free or not. Admiral Dewey said in a report to 
ssident McKinley in 1898, and later in a hearing before a 
gressional committee: “In my opinion these people are 
ar superior in intelligence and more capable of self-govern- 
ament than the natives of Cuba. I am familiar with both 
es.” General Merritt said the same year: “The Filipinos 
me very favorably. I think great injustice has been 
to the native population. They are more capable of 
ii-government than the Cubans are.” 
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his com4 Meanwhile a local quarrel developed between our troops 
arly dis-ami theirs. Firing began, nobody ever knew quite why. We 


led some six hundred thousand in Luzon alone, while a 
dy government was making up its mind to find out what 
quarrel was about. Then President Schurman of Cor- 
headed a commission of inquiry, found that the Fili- 
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ce wouldgpinos wanted to be a republic like Cuba, and issued a procla- 
ately andjmation including these glorious words: “The destiny of the 
economic#ailippine islands is not to be a state or territory of the 
1, would@nited States, but a daughter republic of ours, a new birth 
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liberty on the other side of the Pacific, a model of Chris- 
m democracy and a beacon of hope for all the benighted 
llions of the Asiatic continent.” ; 

The day ofi which the Philippine congress read that proc- 
mation it went wild with excitement and declared the war 


ar, is thegpet) We had promised. But the war had put us out of all 

all incite-MeuPet to grant immediate independence. They had waged 

+ by war illa warfare, which proved to us that they were unciv- 
War ismzed. So we began, as President McKinley put it, to “civ- 

vared for and uplift and educate and Christianize them, as our 

banishedgeowmen for whom Christ died.” 
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lations. 


So we began. We lavished our best efforts. We sent them 
busand school teachers at once and many thousands have 
and returned since. Hundreds lie mouldering under 

Filipino sod, martyrs to our cause. Our churches sent 
Bsionaries, of whom I am one, and some of us and more 
our children sleep over there. We sent the best officials 
could find to help the Filipinos develop democratic insti- 
ons. We have done our best for thirty years. We have 
cord unparalleled by any nation in the same length of 
How far ahead of unaided Cuba have we pushed the 
ippines? Hear what we are saying. President Coolidge 
applauding the fine success of the new Cuban republic; 
is telling the Filipinos they are not ready, not nearly 
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cal stateqty, for independence! Scores of others are telling them 
<t step, a Same thing—not yet ready. The present generation must 
~w Testage Off and the youth educated in our public schools must 






rol the country—and then perhaps—we shall see! 
Evidently Dewey and Merritt were badly mistaken, or our 
against them set them back more than thirty years of 
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construction could aid them, or Cuba free could do better 
than our best—or we have been hypnotized into a delusion. 
It is the last. I think I see that clearly. Men with selfish 
interests which warped their judgment, and friends of these 
men, have flooded America with distorted information. 
They have set up an ideal of perfection higher than any 
state in America has attained, higher than this government 
in Washington has attained, and have endeavored to show 
where the Filipinos have at one point or another fallen short 
of that goal. If the Filipinos are unready for independence, 
then show me which American state or which large city in 
America we demand that the Filipinos shall equal before 
they are ready. When you name your model I challenge 
you to show that, everything considered, they are not now 
equal to that model. 


SUSPICIONS 


And yet the Filipinos are willing to wait patiently for ten 
or even twenty-five years more if they can be sure. But they 
are not sure. They hear voices which make them tremble. 
They are nervous and increasingly suspicious. One may as 
well say it openly, for it is a fact, and saying it will not in- 
crease the anxiety. Indeed, what the Filipinos need most is 
a voice from the idealistic people in America to prove that 
they understand her and will protect her from what she 
dreads. Nothing but that will relieve her trembling and her 
growing desperation. The Filipino papers are aflame daily 
with reports reprinted from America like this from the 
United press last January : “Congress will eventually disillu- 
sion the Filipinos in their hopes of receiving self-govern- 
ment. The one and only reason for this change of sentiment 
is rubber. Rubber came just in the nick of time, for quite a 
large number of congressmen and others had begun to think 
more or less favorably of taking steps in this direction.” 
They suspect that American investments lie at the bottom of 
this change of sentiment. They think we are losing the 
idealism of the past thirty years and sinking into a reign of 
sordid greed. 


REPEATING SPANISH HISTORY* 


They had that experience once before and they know 
their history. I happen to know it too. Spain entered the 
Philippines four hundred years ago against the orders of the 
pope, who had assigned the islands to Portugal. She was on 
her honor to prove herself worthy. King Philip II of Spain, 
who named the islands after himself, said: “For the salva- 
tion of one soul I would gladly relinquish all the wealth of 
the Indies.” Fortunately the Spaniards found no gold. Only 
zealous priests and idealists found those islands attractive at 
first. That is one reason why the people became Christians 
so readily. Thirty years of marvelous crusading for the 
cross—and then the islands became profitable—a new type 
of friars and of other Spaniards replaced the early friends 
of Xavier—and Spain sank into a sordid reign of greed 
which made her name a synonym for tyranny until 1898, 

The Filipinos think we are repeating that pitiful story. 
They think powerful interests in Manila and New York 
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have set out to compass the destruction of their hopes. They 
think that America means well but is being poisoned by con- 
stant propaganda. While I listened over the radio recently to 
President Coolidge’s fine address of congratulation to Cuba 
and the republics to the south of us, there came ringing in 
my ears the prayer which would be repeated by nearly every 
Filipino in the world on the 22nd of February, when we 
celebrate the birth of Washington. This is the pathetic in- 
tercession : 


God, father of all nations, fountain of all strength and 
mercy, we, Thy people, come to Thee in this hour of danger 
and distress. Hide not Thy face from this nation, we beseech 
Thee. . . . We are a weak people, Thou art our refuge and 
our deliverer. . . . Of Thy loving kindness there is no end. 

We entreat Thee, O Gracious Father, stay thou the hand 
that would smite our liberties. Send forth Thy Spirit unto 
our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts and 
quicken their sense of justice that they may in honor keep 
their plighted word to us. . . . Let not the covetous designs 
of a few interests prevail in the councils of a sovereign nation, 
nor sway its noble purposes toward our country. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, grant us grace to forgive those 
who seek to destroy our freedom. . . . We thank Thee that 
Thou hast inspired us with a renewed spirit of national unity. 
. . « Do Thou bless and sanctify our aspirations as a people. 
Guide us in our endeavors for our emancipation to that end 
that our every thought and deed may be acceptable in Thy 
sight. 


For the last two years they have felt “the grim power of 
a money octopus at their throats, trying,” they say, “to take 
their land from the poor and give it to rich Americans.” 
Mindanao and other sparsely settled areas are now being 
parceled out in small sections to Filipino homesteaders. 
Powerful American interests are bringing pressure to bear 
upon our congress to force the Philippine legislature to 
change the present land laws so that American corporations 
interested in rubber, sugar and copra may secure conces- 
sions as high as two million acres in size. The Filipinos 
fear these powerful interests. They are told that “sooner or 
later money gets what it wants,” that “it employs the best 
legal talent on earth, spends all the money necessary, waits 


and watches, until the public has forgotten, and then takes 


its death grip.” 
MEN OR RUBBER? 


Are they mistaken—or are they correct? Are we sinking 
from Christian idealism to selfish greed? Are we shifting 
from our desire for a glorious human product to concern 
for rubber? What is happening to us? Mr. Quezon and 
Mr. Osmena have just been here and have gone back, saying 
they found the American people all indifferent and doubtful 
—excepting the people who have made investments in the 
islands. Mr. Quezon has gone to a sanitarium with a nerv- 
ous breakdown. The entire Philippines are in danger of a 
similar nervous breakdown. They have had at least half 
their former privileges taken from them under the regime of 
Governor General Wood. I do not doubt that Governor 
Wood sincerely believed this curtailment of power necessary, 
but it was a source of stinging humiliation to the Filipinos. 
When Colonel Stimson was appointed governor general they 
were eager to cooperate to the fullest degree and hopeful 
that a new era of good feeling might begin. 

Already their fears are returning. Senate bill 2292 
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threatens further to curtail their constitutional rights. It js 
not easy to clarify the matter in a few words, but I shall try. 
Some articles coming from the Philippines to the Unite 
States are taxed in order to protect American industries, 
Our consciences have never been wholly clear about these 
duties, so we have handed them all over to the Philippiy 
government to be used as the Philippine legislature saw fit, 
Bill 2292 provides that, while all this money shall still “ae. 
crue to the general government of the Philippines,” the first 
$125,000 of it may be used by the governor general for pay 
ing assistants, without being appropriated by the Philippi 
legislature. It is this withdrawal of power to appropriate 
that the Filipinos resent. They say it is a step away from 
democracy and from self-government, not toward it. The 
sponsors of the bill say it is intended to protect the governo 
general from a sudden striking off of his funds and rejection 
of his appointees by the Philippine legislature. The Filipino; 
are willing to give up the power of ratifying appointment: 
made by the governor general. They will, Mr. Quezon 
promises, appropriate this $125,000 to the governor gen 
permanently, so that it can never be withdrawn except b 
the consent of the governor general. They merely desire to 
exercise the right to appropriate. 

They are willing to give up power, but not to have it tom 
from them. They do not desire the precedent established of 
the governor general’s using Filipino funds without Filipino 
consent. Tyranny, they say, lies in that direction. They de- 
sire to preserve the form of self-government even when they 
forego the fact, as they consider this one of the critical 
points in their long, and at present discouraging, fight for 
self-government. And since the Filipinos are willing to give 
what this bill takes, they say it is but a humiliating assertion 
of authority, and an entering wedge for further encroach- 


ments upon their autonomy. They declare it will do muchy 
to shatter the confidence of the Filipino people in America. 


GROWING RESENTMENT 


There is no necessity, I feel sure, for starting Governor 
Stimson off with another nasty tangle. The Filipinos desire 
him to start his regime with confidence on both sides. If 
Mr. Quezon should not keep his promise made for the Phil- 
ippine legislature, then congress could pass this bill. But ! 
believe he will keep that promise. 

So year after year we drift toward more imperialism and 
more bitter resentment. America is sweetly unconscious of 
this ugly fact because there is a “conspiracy of silence” in 
majority of the American newspapers and periodicals, on 
this side of the question. The other side is nearly all o 
sees. The trouble is we know so little about the Philippines. 
How many of the readers of this article have ever heard of 
José Rizal, one of the world’s great men? We had best 
memorize his words: “The Filipinos have all the patience 
and all the ferocity of their carabaos. They are slow % 
anger, but once maddened, nothing but death can stop them. 
We had best not forget—if we ever knew it—that while ow 
troops killed one-sixth of the population of Luzon they ai¢ 
not conquer them. A promise made by Schurman that 
meant to make them “a daughter republic of ours” is what 
stopped their fighting. I agree with Charles Edward Ru! 
sell that if they lose confidence in us, if they are driven ® 
despair and desperation, the fine gains of thirty years of 
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hts. It isi gice and idealism which so many of us have contributed, ica, in democracy and in Christian idealism. But if the 
Shall try f gill crumble, and America will hold the unenviable reputa- Philippines learn to hate us, all Asia will hate us. A few 
€ United gon that was once enjoyed by Spain in Cuba and the Philip- hundred men may make fortunes by forcing advantages 
idustries. f pi from the Filipinos, but America will lose ten thousand 
out these This has enormous bearing upon America’s relation with times over in wealth and prestige—and she will lose her own 
*hilippinell gif Asia. If ten years from now the Filipinos can give some soul. The so-called “disinterested” elements in America 
e saw fit.§ future American President the ovation Cuba gave President have no right to remain disinterested. They only can see 
still “ac-§ oolidge, it will inspire all Asia with confidence in Amer- unselfishly. 

’ the first 

for pay 
“hilip pi 
propriate 
vay from 


“rs Mfemories of a Moravian Child 


governa By Katherine Bixbaum 
rejection 
Filipina 
pintment: catalogued as a problem, has received much thoughtful between seasons and sent their children to our Sunday 
Quezon attention from distinguished people who have analyzed _ school. 
rg its moribund condition. My observations are not designed 
xcept byg to contribute to the study; they are merely memories, 
desire tof precious ones, of the part played by one rural church a quar- I have wondered a good deal why the Moravian polity 
ter of a century ago in the cultural life of a mid-west com- and kind of church service did not attract our neighbors 
ve it torn} munity. more than they did. I am inclined to set it down to a certain 
lished off The church was of the sect known as the Unitas Fratrum, distaste on the part of rural people in a comparatively new 
t Filipinog but called, more generally, Moravian. It is not to be con- country for things with so strong a savor of the past, and a 
They d fused with the United Brethren, a sect fairly well known in _ little out of line with the democratic order of things. Most 
shen they§ the middle west. The Moravians pride themselves on their of our ministers, all of whom were from the east, quickly 
€ critical§ history—do they sometimes rest too much on past achieve- sensed this western obtuseness with respect to tradition, and 
fight forgment’—being sprung, as they claim, a phoenix, from the modified the services as much as they consistently could, 
g to give ashes of John Hus. Their finding sanctuary in Germany, omitting pages of the long litany, or omitting it altogether 
assertion meit growth under the patronage of Count Zinzendorf of for a succession of Sundays. Thus did they seek to gratify 
encroach-@5axony, and their emigration to América in the eighteenth those who found themselves often in the house of Rimmon, 
do muchgeentury are familiar to all students of church history. Even and it must be confessed that this “democratic” spirit 
America.@%hool histories mention their pioneer journey from pleased a good many of the farmers, who were themselves 
Pennsylvania into Ohio, and the tragedy of an Indian transplanted Moravians. If there is anything a farmer 
acre which occurred there. prides himself on it is his intellectual honesty, by which he 
Governor may mean his lack of imagination. Certain it is that he 
jos desire vaguely connects the reading of petitions from the printed 
sides. Ifff Pennsylvania, Ohic, Iowa. A few ventured thus far and page with the worship of “high*toned”—and of course in- 
the Phil-§ founded churches in the state which was already an outpost sincere—city folk. 
ll. But Iff¢f Methodism. At the time of which I write ours was the Although my parents were Moravians only by adoption, 
sle surviving congregation in the state; it numbered its I was almost literally cradled in the faith. Born in the very 
lism and—ommunicants at perhaps fifty persons; its adherents at shadow of the meeting house, I found the church lawn, as 
scious of aout fifty more. Members were pioneers and their families, I grew up, an ideal place for playing quiet games with the 
nce” in ag¥ith German names, for the most part. “Yankee” families children from the parsonage. Outside the churchyard gate 
licals, ong ¥ere not easily persuaded to join our confession; something was a high platform, built in the days when everyone came 


[= RURAL CHURCH in America, now definitely surplice our ministers wore on occasion, worshiped with us 


CRADLED IN THE FAITH 


AN IOWA CONGREGATION 


y all one #out its old-world connections seemed to make them hold to church in wagons, and useful still as a landing place from 
ilippines.§400f. Now and then a Scandinavian neighbor, deriving the more genteel buggies which had replaced them. This 
heard off##80 from a ritualistic faith, came to us by letter. platform furnished a play place, good for vaulting, and 
had best} There was not real animosity. All about us were country better still for the “thrice royal game of hide and seek.” 

patience @urches of other denominations, congregations rarely hav- Over our play brooded the plain white church, austere in 
, slow tog resident pastors, but supplied more or less regularly outward appearance, friendly in reality; passionately dear 
yp them. from nearby town pulpits. When there were no services in to a child to whom its familiar form, seen every day, was as 
while ourgMese churches the members came often to swell our group. a family face. Since my due feet never failed to cross its 


they didg Church going was the natural and expected thing in those threshold of a Sunday, and since my voice was always lifted 
| that w—@ys. There was little or no proselyting done. Now and in its hymns of praise, I was probably considered a devout 
” ig 'n an emotional Moravian was caught on the crest of the young person. Nowadays I wonder. Religious ecstasy in 
ard Ru “Holiness” wave which ever and anon swept the countryside. youth is so imperceptibly blended with other emotions and 
driven tag=¥en this was reciprocal, in a way, for the “Holiness”  qualities—the joy of living, the esthetic sense, the love of 
rs of sacgPple, although frankly disapproving our ritual and the pageantry in any form, and the ever present dramatic in- 
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stinct. Whatever peculiar blend there was in my case, I 
was radiantly happy in my church affiliations, and often had 
grave doubts about my sincerity when I sang the hymns that 
depicted the abject wretchedness of the human soul. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


High days in the church year have always received much 
attention from the Moravians, and were usually mentioned 
in our group even by the most democratic of ministers, 
though usually a special litany sufficed for these. Thus we 
came to know, by name at least, Epiphany, Whit Sunday, 
and Trinity Sunday. One doughty pastor attempted to 
foster in us the Moravian interest in “choirs,” observing 
with special services “Married People’s Sunday,” “Single 
Sisters’ Sunday,” and “Single Brethren’s Sunday.” I re- 
member that for the last he found in Ezekiel a text to 
his purpose: “And they were all of them desirable young 
men, riding on horses.” But these services were never pop- 
ular ; they made us seem “odd” and different from the other 
congregations around us. Like children of foreign parents 
who do not appreciate the possible value of an old world 
heritage, we felt that conformity to the prevailing mode 
was in all things desirable. I recall that I did regret the 
passing of the “Love Feast,” wherein the unity of the 
Brethren was more firmly established by their breaking 
bread together in token of their mutual good will. I looked 
with interest at the thick yellow mugs which had held the 
coffee, and the trays from which the buns had been served. 

There were, however, two seasons in the year which man- 
aged, by the beauty of their associations, to hold their own in 
a matter of fact community. Certain traditional Moravian 
practices made Christmas and Easter seem our special 
heritage. A gray Sunday morning in early December. 
People stamped their feet a bit as they entered the church 
and warmed themselves at the big, rusty-sided stoves which 
heated the building more or less adequately. Solemnly they 
took their places and found the page, when the minister an- 
nounced: “We will use the litany for the first Sunday in 
Advent.” 

How shall I meet my Savior? 
How shall I welcome Thee? 


What manner of behavior 
Is now required of me? 


It was a challenge. Slowly, much too slowly, we sang it, 
but reverently and with searching of heart. The sermon 
which followed enjoined us to enter upon the Christmas 
season thoughtfully, meditating often upon the origin of the 
great day toward which we were looking. Even a child 
could comprehend that, and could remember in the midst of 
all those tingling sensations which the approach of Christ- 
mas brought to say softly once or twice that strange, im- 
pressive word, “Advent,”—he is coming! 

The special service on Christmas day was, unless the 
festival fell on a Sunday, poorly attended. Everybody in 
the country gives or attends dinners on that day. It did 
seem something of an anti-climax, for the real Christmas 
had come in the night before with the children’s service. 
This, while made up much as these services everywhere 
are—speaking, singing and dialogues by the children—had 
one or two distinctive features. The bare auditorium looked 
really festive for once, with green everywhere. Often a 
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beautiful tree was the center of the decoration, but it bore 
no presents. Our people discouraged the practice elsewhere 
observed of parents bringing their children’s presents to 
hang on the tree. One heard every Christmas of jealousies 
occasioned by this custom, for people vied with each other in 
giving their children expensive gifts in the sight of others, 
Nor did we have a Santa Claus. He was a familiar concept 
at home, but in church he was not even mentioned. Once, 
in my memory, we had a real Moravian “Putz,” a sand table 
exhibit of Bethlehem, the shepherds, and the Holy Family. 

And always we had the beautiful candle service, at which 
each child in the church received a lighted wax taper, made 
after a special recipe, and in the candle moulds of long ago, 
by certain old ladies of the congregation. The solo, “Morn- 
ing Star,” was always sung while the tapers were being 
passed, and crying babies all over the room hushed their 
cries at the sight of the candle boards with their twinkling 
load of lights. We all held the tapers carefully while the 
minister spoke briefly of the Light of the World. Some- 
times we forgot to listen, for a child’s eyes get very dreamy 
while gazing into a candle flame, and we recalled ourselves 
with a sigh as we heard the speaker telling us to blow out 
our flames, one row at a time to make less smoke. 


THE COMING OF EASTER 


Christmas over, there was a great void in our lives fora 
time. But January brought coasting, and February inter- 
esting patriotic holidays. In March and April, however, 
the church claimed her own once more, as we set our faces 
toward that cornerstone of religious thinking, the passion of 
Jesus. Less joyous than Christmas, the Easter season was 
no less of a delight for being tinged with sadness. In the® 
services of Passion Week, as we called it, pleasure and awe 
were blended. The unity of the spectacle, from the triumph 
of Palm Sunday to the blackness of Thursday and Friday, 
with the interim of Saturday giving way to the joy of Sun- 
day impressed me as did nothing else in my experience. 
Every day of that week I lived my normal child’s life, but 
in the evening, when we went to church to hear the “acts 
of Monday,” “the acts of Tuesday,” and so on, I was in at- 
other world, Jerusalem, Bethany, Olivet. 

The drama and its beauties were still well outside my 
consciousness, and the theater was anathema to most in our 
community. We did not realize that what gripped us in 
these evening readings, interspersed with the singing of 
hymns, was the dramatic element of it all ; nor that in listen- 
ing so intently to the continued story from these harmonized 
gospels, we were paying tribute to the age-old magic of story 
telling. Ministers might read ever so badly, nasally or other- 
wise objectionably ; the beauty of the story always got into 
their voices. Perhaps it was the very simplicity of the 
diction which impelled such reading. Here were simple, 
homely words, telling a human story which was twice as im 
pressive as that same story repeated weekly in terms of 
theological import. 

On Monday we heard the parable of the barren fig tree; fm 
of the wicked husbandmen; of the marriage of the king's 
son. Tuesday brought us other memories of events and 
sayings; Wednesday we were told was a quiet day, spent 
with the friends at Bethany ; we caught up with the readings 
of the day before, then, and went on into Thursday, that 
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éy of trial and agony. Farmers drifted in in their work 
dothes, only the wammus exchanged, perhaps, for the “sec- 
od Sunday” coat of worn black. Their faces were ruddy, 
for they had been out all day in the April wind, preparing 
the ground for oats. Gravely they listened; here and there 
the reading touched upon what they were doing: “Except 
acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone; 
jut if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” The Lord had 
jnown the farmers intimately, had known their problems, 
and their reasons for doing things. What a man of men he 
was. And they were going to crucify him! Roused from 
their reverie they joined fervently in the hymn: 











ong ago, 
“Morn I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall 
re being I mark their wrathful mien; 
Their shouts of “Crucify!” appall, 





With blasphemy between. 





And of that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one; 
And in that din of voices rude 
I recognize my own. 







Moravian hymns are not notably fine poetry, but they 
have the quality of being eminently suited to occasions. 
Strongly doctrinal, they reflect to a large extent the writers’ 
interest in the personage of Jesus, and in his sufferings and 
death. Thus it happens that whole hymns or separate stanzas 
fit with almost startling appropriateness into such reading 
as I have described, giving to reading and singing somewhat 
of an antiphonal effect. In this way our part in the service 
was made to seem almost indispensable. 
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Priming the Pulpit Pump 


Preaching Values in New Translations of the New Testa- 
ment. By Halford E. Luccock. The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 


N: GOOD MINISTER, possessing homiletical self-re- 
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spect, deprecates the use of books intended to supply pre- 

digested pabulum for sermons. Whatever prejudices, 
therefore, I had in picking up this volume based on modern 
tanslations of the New Testament and containing suggestions 
for texts and indications of sermon filling to be used in dealing 
with them, were antagonistic, or at least cautionary. Never- 
theless, I hereby capitulate. Dr. Luccock has done a provoca- 
ve and stimulating piece of work. The use of this volume will 
tt prove, I think, in any case a crutch to lean on, but is much 











- got into ; “eat ; 

of the More likely to be tonic and invigorating. 
‘7 le The author has capitalized the homiletical values of the 
. = "BManslations of the New Testament by Doctors Moffatt, Good- 
ce as im- 





peed, and Weymouth. Most preachers have wished that they 

d time to read these translations through with a view to their 
tse in preaching. We all have been startled and at times illu- 
mined by the suggestiveness of their fresh and poignant render- 
ing. Dr. Luccock has done for us what we should have done 
for ourselves and are much more likely to do for ourselves any- 
Way because we see the values which he has brought from his 
readings §@venture. He has picked out from the general mass of new 
day, that pce ings those which struck him most forcibly. The result is 
t volume refreshing to the jaded preacher’s mind, revivifying to 
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Good Friday, even at home, was of a slightly somber 
character. An agricultural tradition makes it the day for 
planting potatoes, so we were busy enough, but we were less 
gay than usual. One year the minister had the church bell 
tolled at three o’clock to remind all within hearing of the 
ninth hour on Golgotha. The service in the church that 
night was the crux of the entire week. Sometimes a ser- 
mon took the place of the reading, but I liked the reading 
best, listening intently to the tragic recital until the words 
“It is finished!” were reached. Quietly we dispersed, with 
the closing hymn still in our minds: 


Thy blood so dear and precious 
Love made Thee shed for me. 


There was, of course, no Saturday service. Everybody 
got house and clothes in order for Easter day. The sunrise 
meeting Easter morning was deemed impracticable in our 
capricious climate, but the hour for divine service found us 
all back to hear the triumphant sequel to the week’s story. 
No whit less impressive than the account of the unsealed 
tomb was the lyric passage: 


O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? 


And the symbolism of the resurrection, coinciding as it did 
with the flood of new life all about us, began to make its 
maturer and more permanent appeal. The lay child was 
emerging into a lay woman, but the tug of the old sensations 
is often renewed, even now. And when the rural church is 
no more these memories will still be among the most precious 
of her possessions. 


the stale homiletical imagination of the post-Easter period. I 
predict that many a pulpit-pump will be primed with water from 
Dr. Luccock’s dipper. . 

How many of these old texts in the New Testament live again 
in the new renderings which set them out in plain and vivid 
English! This volume’s selection of examples would be stimu- 
lating even if the author had made no comments on them. “Do 
not pray by idle rote like pagans;” “I did nét come to invite 
the pious but the irreligious;” “The message is stifled by the 
anxieties, wealth and gayeties of time;” “He preached and 
taught about Jesus with ardor and accuracy ;” “with a sense of 
what is vital in religion ;” “I beg of you all to drop these party- 
cries ;” “We were slaves to material ways of looking at things” 
—such English is penetrating to the modern mind and gives old 
truths a new persuasiveness. 

As for Dr. Luccock’s comments, they are Dr. Luccock’s com- 
ments! He is always alert, picturesque, facile and interesting. 
Fortunately, in this volume he does not try to write sermons 
for us. He makes a dash into the general field of the text's 
meaning as though one ran through an open gate, careered 
swiftly around the premises upon the other side and came out 
again saying, “You see that quite a sizable and fertile acreage 
is there if you wish to explore and cultivate it.” The result is 
provocative. Any preacher is bound to get sermons out of it. 

Indeed, I must end as I began by saying that all such helps to 
preachers are dangerous. I had to write this favorable review 
of Dr. Luccock’s book. How could I honorably do otherwise? 
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I found that in spite of myself the first sermon I preached after 
reading Dr. Luccock’s book was full of Dr. Luccock’s illus- 
trations. 

Harry Emerson Fospicx. 


A Guide Book to the Recent Literature 
of Religion 


Religious Thought in the Last Quarter Century. By Gerald 
Birney Smith and others. University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 


HE PROGRESS of religious thought since the opening 
| of the twentieth century has been so notable, and in some 
respects so revolutionary, that the reader who wishes to 
be intelligent in regard to it and yet cannot devote his whole 
time to following the literature of theological and biblical schol- 
arship needs a guide. Even the specialist in a single depart- 
ment can be scarcely more than an interested amateur in others. 
Such a guide, valuable alike to specialists and others, is fur- 
nished by this excellent volume to which eleven well-known 
scholars contribute. While not concealing their own points of 
view, the chief emphasis is upon the presentation of the course 
of scholarly thought in the several departments of thought and 
research, with a comprehensive survey of the most important 
religious literature which has been produced within the period 
under consideration. 

I observe that the Catholic World describes it as “a most 
illogical and inane book,” exhibiting “scholarship of the text- 
book variety.” Which merely goes to show, first, how opinions 
about a book may differ; and second, how uncongenial the re- 
sults of modern scholarship are to Roman Catholic orthodoxy 
now that “modernism” has been completely crushed by authority 
within that communion. 

In a review so brief as this must be, little more can be done 
than to express the opinion that these surveys of the literature 
and the trends of current religious thought have been made 
with the greatest competence, and to mention the fields which 
are included. They are: Old Testament interpretation, the life 
of Jesus, the study of early Christianity, the interpretation of 
protestantism, theological thinking in America, the psychology 
of religion, history of religions, religious education, American 
preaching, protestant foreign missions, and the development of 
social Christianity. The authors are, in every case, men who 
have themselves made significant contributions in the fields of 
which they severally treat. 

Wrnrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


HOLLY RUSSIAN in its theme, almost Russian in 
W its power of producing powerful effects with starkly 
simple means, and half Russian in its authorship, We 
Have Cuancep Att Tuat, by Herbert Quick and Elena Step- 
anoff Macmahon (Bobbs Merrill, $2.00), merely tells what it was 
like to be an aristocrat in a Russian provincial city and to have 
the bolsheviki sweep into the place and overturn the old order. 
And you think there is going to be no story in it until, near the 
end, out of this restrained and low-keyed description of a situa- 
tion which must have existed in ten thousand places all over 
Russia, there flashes a really dramatic episode. This book is the 
product of a collaboration between the late Herbert Quick, who 
was with the Red Cross in Siberia for a time, and a Russian 
lady of rank and fortune who became a refugee. 


In Worin’s Enps (Boni & Liveright, $2.50), Jacob Wasser- 
man tells the story of another Russian refugee and another ex- 
traordinary representative cf the dominant proletariat, but in 
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this case the Russian scene becomes merely the setting for a dis. 
cussion of principles which go deep and far. This particular 
story is one of five that make up a volume by one of the great. 
est of living novelists. Each of them creates a situation ig 
which a character, drawn as only a master can draw, meets a 
moment of high crisis. 


SHAKEN By THE WIND, by Ray Strachey (Macmillan, $2.50) 
is a study in the effects of religious fanaticism, done with pity, 
restraint, and understanding. The time selected is in the thir- 
ties and forties of the last century, and the locality is Pennsyl- 
vania—a region then buffeted by the Millerites, the Shakers, 
the perfectionalists, and other forms of religious eccentricity 
almost without limit. The story is well constructed, moving to 
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its tragic climax with the stern inexorableness of honest drama _ 
There is no period of American church history which has more F srtict 
to offer the reader in search of color, and Mrs. Strachey has § &f §f 
handled her materials with fine effectiveness. write 
As a companion piece to Bertrand Russell’s “Philosophy,” | ™"* 
one may advantageously read the volume of SeLecrep Papers 7" 
or Bertranp Russett (Modern Library, $.95). These selec- iiele 
tions from his various books have been chosen by himself and pq 
are presented with a newly written introduction. For the most 
part the problems dealt with are social and educational, though 
this statement does not apply to the acute initial essay on 
“Mysticism and Logic.” It is provocative of thought on every Bp 
page, and of delight in every paragraph for its crisp felicity ~ 
of style. loom 
The first harmony of the gospels, the “Diatessaron” of § profe 
Tatian, was an interweaving of the four gospels, omitting dupli- profe 
cate materials, to form a continuous narrative of the life of on 
< 


Jesus. Modern harmonies have followed the plan of arranging 
the entire body of material in parallel columns so that duplicate 
accounts of the same events stand side by side. The advantage 
of the latter arrangement for purposes of study is won at,the 
cost of some sacrifice of the lure to continuous reading. Tat 
Journey or Jesus, compiled by Ellen Conger Goodyear (At- 
thor, 888 Delaware ave., Buffalo, N. Y., $2.00) reverts to the 
older method. The outline of the well known standard harmony 
by Stevens and Burton is followed for the most part. Where 
two or more of the evangelists record the same event, one is 
selected. For some reason, which I do not quite understand, 
,the parables are omitted; perhaps on the theory that it is the 
life rather than the teachings of Jesus that are to be presented, 
but if that were a valid distinction and if it were to be carried 
out thoroughly, much more, far too much, would have to be 
omitted. But the book as it stands gives in a single continuow 
narrative the whole story of the life of Christ in the words of 
the four gospels, using the King James version, arranged in 
convenient chapters and sections and presented in beautiful 
form. ae. | 

Tue Jesuits, an Historical Study, by H. Boehmer, translated 
from the fourth German edition by Paul Z. Strodach (Castle 
Press, Philadelphia, $1.25) deals almost entirely with the origin 
of the order and the first century of its history. The picture 
which it presents is, in the main, more favorable to the Jesuits 
than any other Protestant study known to the present writer. 
It exonerates the Jesuits from the charge of teaching that the 
end justifies the means and concludes that most of Pascal's it- 
dictments of it were false and some of them insincere. The 
Jesuits had no distinctive system of moral theology, but their 
practice, especially with the confessional, shows that “their 
primary concern was not to make men better, but to gain such @ 
hold on them that they would submit to their direction pet 
manently.” Their effect upon the Catholic church includes the 
absolute centralization of ecclesiastical authority, “the complete 
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symbolization of religion, its utter mechanicalness and complete 
gubjection to the authority of the church,” making “secure the 
church’s dominion over public and religious life,” and “the me- 
dieval idea of an ecclesiastically directed and controlled cul- 
wre.” Strangely enough, the study ends with the dissolution 
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of the order by the papal bull of 1773, and the reader lacking 
other information would be left with the impression that there 
had not been a Jesuit in the world during the last century and a 
half. The author, a professor in the University of Leipsic and 
a distinguished scholar in this field, died a year ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gang-Planks as an Aid to Literature 


Eorror Toe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: If you can manage to trick “Safed” into writing another 
article hastily, “with one foot on the gangplank,” please do it. 
If fifty of America’s leading churchmen could be induced to 
write as frankly and openly their actual views upon vital ques- 
tions confronting the church, as Dr. Barton has written on de- 
pominationalism, it would clear a lot of fog out of the ecclesiasti- 


al air. Most writers have too much time to bring forth and 
revise. 
Rochester, N. Y. Frep E. Dean. 


Professors and Churches 


Eprrork Toe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your March 22 issue under “Special Correspondence 
from Pittsburgh,” Dr. Ewers raises the question, “Do college 
professors go to church or encourage religion?” As a college 
professor and ordained churchman I feel challenged to speak. 
Two phases of the religious problem are raised by this question. 
As to the first, it has been my general impression, and I have 
given particular attention to the religious attitudes of educators, 
that college professors more than hold their own in church 
attendance and leadership as compared with the professional 
groups. 

The answer to the other part of Dr. Ewers’ query requires 
interpretation. Dr. Ewers seems to clarify his own thought in the 
final sentence of the paragraph when he says, “But sometimes 
we smart under the cold indifference with which professors seem, 
at least, to regard organized religion.” Here, I believe, is the 
trux of the problem. Surprisingly few members of our faculties are 
tnbelievers. Increasingly large numbers, I am persuaded, are 
impatient with the pretensions of organized religion. Many con- 
sidered non-religious by the church, upon acquaintance prove to 
be limited in their antagonism to attitudes exhibited and the anti- 
Quated dogmas cherished by the church. Unfortunately, organ- 
ized religion ever has been too ready to stigmatize as non-reli- 
gious or worse those who have differed with it. 

In my dual relationship to this question I think I can appre- 
Gate Dr. Ewers’ attitude. Some of us feel very intensely on 
this point. I beg to present the position of the college profes- 
tor which includes large numbers in as well as out of the church, 
& I know full well. How can the college professor be expected 
to respect the church, show enthusiasm for it, and actively sup- 
Port it, when on the sabbath he repairs to the stately house of 
Worship and there hears the authorized spokesman of the church 
indulge in free generalizations unsupported and unsupportable 
by facts, or, as time and again has happened personally, the pro- 
fessor, after thoroughly canvassing the facts in the case, presents 
4 point of view to his students with the supporting evidence, and 
the following Sunday listens to the minister assert with consid- 
table emotion the direct contrary with no supporting evidence? 

assertions the professor knows, and he is aware his more 
thoughtful students know, the minister cannot substantiate; but, 
father that he has rested his often dogmatic assertions upon a 
theological creed or category of thinking made venerable and 
authoritative to his mind by the antiquity of its origin yet unten- 
able in the light of modern knowledge. Worse still, how is this 
ssor giving primary allegiance to truth as warranted by 








facts, to face his troubled students when they come to him the 
week following, or as frequently happens, after a chapel address 
of this kind by some prominent minister, and try to reconcile the 
unreconcilable? How can he frankly face the facts with the 
students, as he must, and at the same time hold impatient youth 
to some respect for an institution over which an intellectual 
shadow has come? 
Portland, Ore. Netson L. Bossinc, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon. 


Protecting Missionaries 
[See editorial on page 467.] 


Eprror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: We are now far enough away from the Nanking inci- 
dent so that its immediate causes and the sequence of events 
have become clear. It is therefore possible to reach conclusions 
as to what are the political implications and what bearing these 
may have upon missionary problems and policies. One mission 
board is asking its missionaries to renounce their right to call 
upon their government for protection in similar cases, and this 
question is up for consideration before many if not all of the 
mission boards. So important are the issues involved that the 
subject should have most careful consideration. 

For the correct understanding of the issues involved, let me 
by the exercise of a little imagination transfer the scene else- 
where. Let us suppose that during the Boston police strike 
there had been a complete collapse not only of the city govern- 
ment, but also of the state and of the national government, so 
that no American governmental agency had been in a position 
to function during the strike. Let us suppose that there had 
been a French gunboat lying in Boston harbor and that a 
French residence in that city, where numerous foreigners had 
assembled for safety, was besieged by a mob made up mostly 
or entirely of the striking policemen led by their own officers, 
and that these had been roused to strong anti-foreign feeling 
and were engaged in firing on the dwelling. Let us suppose 
that at this juncture the French gunboat had opened fire, killing 
thirty or forty of the armed police engaged, landed marines and 
rescued the foreigners, and that France should then await the 
action of the American government in restoring order and in 
agreeing to the usual indemnities. This statement of an imag- 
inary case, I believe, correctly portrays the essential elements 
in the case of Nanking, and, if kept in mind, will help to make 
obvious the following conclusions. 

First: In firing on the mob and rescuing the foreigners, the 
foreign governments not only took the most effective means, 
but the only means, of rescuing the foreigners concerned. They 
also in every way served the best interests of the foreign gov- 
ernments, and of China as well. If there be any doubt of this, 
let us consider for a moment the alternative. Without this in- 
terference, humanly speaking, there can be no doubt that the 
party at the Standard Oil Company’s residence would have been 
overwhelmed and many if not all of the inmates killed, and in 
all probability there must have resulted much heavier loss of 
life among the scores of other foreigners throughout the city. 
Undoubtedly such a massacre would have produced such a feel- 
ing of horror and resentment throughout the civilized world as 
would have compelled the United States to join the other powers 
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in exacting sanctions. Such actions would have precipitated a 
crisis certainly more serious than the Boxer uprising, for it is 
weli known that throughout the nationalist armies there were 
multitudes of young bloods whose heads were turned with their 
unbroken records of victories, and who so believed their own 
propaganda that they felt themselves quite capable of conduct- 
ing war against the foreigners. Moreover, had war been pre- 
cipitated, it seems reasonable to suppose that Russia would have 
joined China, and in that event all the great powers would have 
been brought into the conflict. 

Second: The action of the warships was such as will ever 
redound to the credit of the navies concerned, and China her- 
self owes a debt of gratitude to them for having saved her from 
the disgrace of having scores of foreigners, to whom she owed 
protection, killed on her own soil by her own people. Many 
Chinese realize this. The action of General Chiang would indi- 
cate that he understands this fully. 

Third: When we realize that the naval action was confined to 
efforts to save life, and when these events are considered in 
connection with the restraint of the powers in that they did not 
exact sanctions, we must conclude that we have here a different 
functioning of warships from that usually known as the “gun- 
boat policy” whereby various powers seek to enforce a system 
of commercial and industrial exploitation, whether under the 
guise of treaty enforcement or not. In taking this restrained action, 
the navies of the United States and Great Britain did no more than 
any nation would be justified in doing, under the recognized 
principles of international law, in order to protect their citizens 
in any part of the world. 

Fourth: In so far as missionaries were involved, their status 
as missionaries was purely incidental. The attack was on all 
foreigners who were citizens or subjects of powers having “un- 
equal treaties” with China (generally in all present difficulties 
in China Germans, Austrians, and Russians until very recently, 
and other “non-treaty” foreigners are undisturbed). It was an 
effort instigated by communists to involve China, and particu- 
larly their more conservative natiunalist associates (opponents), 
in war with the powers. The object of the attack therefore was 
overwhelmingly political. 

Fifth: When we consider what would have been the inevitable 
consequences of failure on the part of the governments con- 
cerned to render protection to their citizens or subjects, we 
must seriously doubt the wisdom of any missionary refusing to 
avail himself of his full rights to such protection under any 
similar circumstances. One can hardly believe that the reaction 
of horror on the part of the civilized world, and the consequent 
demand for reprisal, would be any less if a large body of mis- 
sionaries or other foreigners were to be killed through failure 
of governments to take suitable action, even though such for- 
eigners had previously signed statements that they did not wish 
any action to be taken in their defense. The guilt of the plotters 
would be no less, and the feelings of outraged humanity would 
be none the less genuine and insistent on redress, because of 
the peaceable and pacifist attitude of the victims. Rather would 
not the demands for redress be augmented by these circum- 
stances? 

Sixth: Under such circumstances as prevailed at Nanking on 
March 24, 1927, and under such circumstances as frequently 
recur in China under present conditions, it is desirable that for- 
eign governments should continue to give such protection to 
their citizens and subjects as are under international law per- 
missible in any country in the world. It is hardly therefore to 
be supposed that much is to be gained through the renunciation 
of the right to such protection on the part of missoinaries as 
they return to their posts. Rather is it not true that just as Paul 
was spared both suffering and disgrace by appeal to his Roman 
citizenship, so by the reasonable use of his foreign citizenship, 
the missionary may make that citizenship serve not only the 
best interests of himself and of his own nations, but also the best 
interests of the nation to which he goes as well. 

In the above discussions we have sought to show that the pro- 
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posed surrender by the missionary of his rights to the protection 
of his home government is fraught with grave injustice to alj 
concerned, and that the method proposed by an American for- 
eign mission board to its missionaries is hardly the method that 
should be taken to accomplish the purpose in mind. We assume 
that that purpose is to dissociate the missionary and the mis- 
sionary enterprise, in the minds of the Chinese, from the poli- 
cies of the powers as embodied in the China treaties and more 
or less forcibly carried out for the commercial and industrial ex- 
ploitation of China. The desirability of accomplishing that pur- 
pose is unquestioned, but this method of accomplishing that end 
is hardly calculated to bring about such a result. 

If it be urged that the question has not been discussed from 
the viewpoint of the Christians of China, we need only call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no group in China more patriotic 
than the Christians. In showing that it is for the best interests 
of China that missionaries as well as other foreigners be given 
such protection as they are entitled to in any part of the world, 
under the usual provisions of international law, the question is 
fully answered for the Chinese Christians. The writer knows 
numerous mature Christians who take this view. 

Princeton, N. J. Wuu1aM R. Jounson. 


A Bishop’s Diagnosis 
Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: It is the writer’s habit to give The Christian Century 
careful reading on Tuesday evening of every week. Rarely does 
he lay it aside with dissent from its editorial treatment of living 
issues. For the outlawry of war and the better adjustment of 
anti-saloon league relations to Illinois politics as represented in 
the Smith-Insull scandal The Christian Century deserves gen- 
eral recognition for admirable and courageous consistency. But 
now I come with grievances. Your editorial on “Unsettled 
Methodism” impresses one as written by an average reporter 
serving up with sensational seasoning a denominational question 
of such gravity as, if touched upon at all by a non-denomina- 
tional editor, calls for a carefully balanced presentation without 
propagandist flavoring. 

With no personal future at stake, having been retired by age 
at 76—now twelve years ago—I dare to affirm with sixty years 
in the itinerancy (twenty of which years were in the active epis- 
copate) to back my conviction, that there is nothing new or 
novel in this latest raid on the episcopal office of the church 
named in that editorial. It has come to be one of the signs by 
which our people know the approach of the general conference 
ryear—the open season for bishops and other “affiliated vested 
interests.” Singularly enough, until one thinks the phenomenon 
through—up, down, and end-wise—every such “open season” of this 
century so far has closed with an increase of the hunted game, 
as if that rather than its gradual extinction had been the test of 
veteran marksmanship. And even after The Christian Century's 
prognosis of “startling developments” I doubt if the “term 
tenure” reform will bring relief in time to save reputations, im 
view of the demand in China and other foreign preserves for 
native bred varieties, and the resultant surplus, by repatriation, 
for home absorption. 

As for Dr. Brummitt’s much advertised questionnaire, the thus 
agitated would naturally respond to the last man, whereas the 
seed people in the unmoved majority are too busy with their 
plowing and planting to go excursioning. Already we heat of 
conferences voting yes on term-tenure and electing static dele- 
gations. ; 

Be all this as it may, however, the pertinent question remains 
whether a journal which assumes to function non-denomima- 
tionally in the service and for the advantage of all protestant 
interests, should even by implication concede editorial sympathy 
to revolutionary propaganda affecting the internal polity and 
working efficiency of any denomination represented in its com 
stituency. I think I have put the case mildly. 

New Richmond, O. Ear Cranston, 


Bishop Methodist Church. 
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Mexico Past and Present 
By G. B. Winten 


An appreciation of the Mexican people, their 
social, political, and spiritual aang, their 
struggle to stabilize the government to adjust 

This is a book for readers who want the truth. 
“Of course, many will not with the author's 
position,” comments a capable critic. “But he is 
right just the same on the question of oil rights, 
the Church or the supposed socialism of the 
present Mexican government.” 

Large 12me, beautifully printed and beund, $2.00 

Mexico: Past and Present is a beck that will 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Rabbi Wise Quits 
Zionism 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise has resigned 
from the administrative committee of the 
Zionist organization in America, along 
with two other members of this board of 
leadership. The degree of pressure to 
be used on the British government to 
grant political concessions in Palestine 
and the advisability of seeking a ten mil- 
lion dollar loan under the auspices of the 
league of nations figure in the dispute, 
according to report. Dr. Wise is said 
to have frequently expressed his opposi- 
tion to the Jewish agency, which is in 
process of formation to incorporate Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists in an organization 
to advance the non-political well-being 
of Palestine, also to have criticized the 
British government for its lack of co- 
operation. 


Dr. B. H. Streeter in America 
For Lectures 

Canon B. H. Streeter is now in the 
United States. While here, he wiil de- 
liver the Lowell foundation and Hewett 
foundation lectures in Cambridge, later 
lecturing at Union theological seminary. 
Dr. Streeter is reported to have said to an 
interviewer that “the rebirth of Chris- 
tianity will begin when the intellectuals 
attend church once more.” He added that 
the churches would no doubt be further 
depopulated before that happy event oc- 
curred. 


Bishop Lawrence Sails 
For Europe 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, formerly 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, will 
make his first tour of inspection of the 
American churches in Europe, of which he 
is now in charge, during the next three 
months. He sailed for Europe April 10. 


Philadelphia Business Houses Close 
For Good Friday Services 

Mayor Mackey, of Philadelphia, issued 
a proclamation requesting all business 
houses to close on Good Friday from noon 
until 3 o’clock. His move was at the in- 
stance of the local Knights of Columbus, 
who arranged the appointment of a citi- 
zens Good Friday observance committee; 
support was also given by many local 
organizations, religious and otherwise. 


Church of All Nations 
Opens in Toronto 

The Church of all Nations, Toronto, 
promoted by the United Church of Can- 
ada, was opened on Easter day. This proj- 
ect is being carried through at moderate 
cost; it has as its purpose to minister to 
10,000 people, mostly of Christian faith, 
in the district adjacent to the old Queen 
Street Methodist church; to “help fellow- 
Christians from the old lands to find their 
place in the new world.” 


The Late J. H. Shakespeare Called 
“Maker of Baptist Denomination” 

In an article in the Christian World, 
London, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, late ex- 
secretary of the Baptist union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is honored as “the 
maker of the Baptist denomination.” Some 
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of his achievements are indicated: Having 
created a Baptist denomination in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Dr. Shakespeare 


turned his hand to the organization of a 
World Baptist federation. He organized 
the first Baptist World alliance congress 
in London in 1905, out of which emerged 


the Baptist world alliance of which, up to 
his death, he was European secretary, 
He served the free churches of England 
with no less devotion. He was president 
in 1916 of the National free church coun. 
cil, and was the first moderator of the 
federal council of the evangelical free 


Editorial Correspondence from Canada 


Regina, Saskatchewan, April 1. 
Ysetennay when I left the beauti- 
ful city of Saskatoon, in this province 
of Saskatchewan, I was at the homeward 
turn of my journey across Canada. And 
such a journey it has been! From Mont- 
real to Saskatoon is 
From Montreal to nearly 2,000 miles. I 
Saskatoon have looked at the 
time-tables and find 
that by my routing I will have covered 
about 4,500 miles by the time I return 
to Chicago. There is a touch of regret 
that one can be so near the famous 
scenic places of the Canadian Rockies, 
Banff and Lake Louise, and not go on to 
enjoy them, but my three weeks leave is 
up and I must go back to work! Back to 
work—in spite of the fact that in sixteen 
days I have made thirty-six addresses 
and have had conferences with groups of 
churchmen, lay and clerical, without num- 
ber. But all this has seemed like a sort 
of holiday. The zest which I brought 
to my inquiry into the religious condi- 
tions in Canada has been so graciously 
matched by the arrangements which, in 
every community, have preceded my 
coming, and by the warmth of welcome 
extended, that I have found my self-im- 
posed task no task at all. I have been 
hospitably received by Anglicans, Bap- 
tists, non-concurring Presbyterians, to- 
gether with various groups interested in 
world peace, as well as by the United 
churchmen whose adventure in Christian 
unity was the special object of my in- 
quiry. ' 
e ‘* <¢ 
Canada—Old 
And New 
Absorption in my quest for churchly 
information has not kept me from in- 
quiring into the spirit of this great nation 
whose present stage of development re- 
minds one of conditions which obtained 
a generation ago in the United States. 
The railroad journey by itself makes a 
profound impression upon the traveler. I 
left Toronto on the Canadian Pacific at 
nine o'clock at night for Winnipeg. After 
a little more than one hundred miles we 
were in a land of brush and rock, snow- 
covered at this season, and we continued 
for more than a thousand miles of virtu- 
ally uninhabited country, stopping only 
at a way station now and then to water 
or change the engine. It seemed more 
like an ocean voyage than a railway trip. 
Not a single town of consequence met 
our eyes until at midnight of the second 
night out we drew into Port Arthur and 
Fort William, on the northwest coast of 
Lake Superior. Here were twin cities 
with a population of some 20,000 each, 
through which nearly all the grain har- 


vested in western Canada passes on its 
way to Liverpool and all parts of the 
world. But leaving these twin city oases 
one plunges again into barren country 
which continues unrelieved until the 
train is within perhaps fifty miles of 
Winnipeg. Then the signs of human 
presence begin. One sees a road, shortly 
a wagon and team, then another wagon, 
a clump of houses, at last an automobile; 
and swiftly one becomes aware that the 
train is rushing into the midst of a great 
modern metropolis of a quarter of a 
million people. Winnipeg is the gateway 
of western Canada. Its broad streets, 
tall buildings, vast railroad yards and 
prosperous looking homes, register the 
vast development of agricultural resources 
in the far-stretching west. From that 
point on I was reminded of my travels 
through Kansas and Nebraska thirty 
years ago, except that I had to visualize 
wheat fields where I then saw chiefly 
corn. It is only by taking this journey 
that one can fully grasp the important 
fact that Canada is divided into the old 
Canada and the new, the old extending 


from Quebec and the maritime provinces # 


to Windsor, the new from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver, and that between the new 
and the old there stretches a vast uncul- 
tivated territory more than 1,000 miles in 
extent east and west, and I have no idea 
how far north and south. This little les- 
son in geography has its bearings upon 
the church union question, as well a 
upon every aspect of the national life. 
For Canada is determined to bind to 
gether the two geographical sections of 
her national existence by other means 
than mere bands of steel. The earlier 
phase of the union movement, originating 
as it did in the western provinces, threat- 
ened at one time to break the denomina 
tional connection between the churches 
of the east and the west. The nation- 
wide merger of the three denominations 
most vitally concerned was partly an ¢% 
pression of the national purpose to main- 
tain the spiritual and cultural integrity 
of the dominion as a whole. 
= « 

A Tour of 
Inqui ; 

But I must not discuss such things 
here. I only wish to trace the way that 
I have come. My letter of two weeks 
ago was written from Montreal, where 
I began my journey. From there I went 
to Ottawa, the capital city of the domi 
ion. A large general meeting had been 
arranged for the luncheon hour which I 
addressed on America’s peace policy. This 
was followed by a leisurely and inform 
ing conference with the ministers of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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churches of England, of which, indeed, he 
yas the creator. When the war broke out 
he secured, through Mr. Lloyd George, 
the right of free churchmen in the army 





7 to have chaplains drawn from the free 
a dorch ministry, and organized the United 
aa mvy and army board, through which the 
coun. | Hee church chaplains were nominated and 
of the | aPointed. When Mr. Lloyd George be- 
| free | me prime minister, Dr. Shakespeare 


exerted his power to bring the free 
churches wholly over to Mr. Lloyd 
] George’s banner, and he was indefatig- 
able in devising means to that end. After 
the war Dr. Shakespeare threw himself 
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ciples, to be held at Columbus, O., April 
17-22, the convention theme is “The 
World—and the Way Forward.” Of the 
50 speakers scheduled, we are advised, 
more than 30 have never before appeared 
before an international convention. More- 
over, the program committee has sought 
to draw speakers from various groups of 
thought in the brotherhood. 


An Opportunity for 
Investment 

It is announced that a genuine Cranach 
portrait of Martin Luther has been sent 
from Germany to the United States in 
the expectation that some wealthy Lu- 
theran can be interested in its purchase. 
A committee of German experts, com- 
posed of Dr. Friedlaender, Boerner, and 
Uhl, declares it to be the original of a 











aa with whole-souled enthusiasm into the 

y oases cause of Christian reunion. 

ountry § wany New Speakers at Coming 

‘il the B Disciples Convention 

iles of At the international convention of Dis- 
human ’ 

shortly 

mokie EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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a great § United church. I was much impressed 

r Of @B with the spirit of good fellowship ex- 

gateway F oressed in the relations of these ministers. 

streets, f At Ottawa and at Saskatoon the preach- 

ds and ers were alike in this respect. They en- 

poe the joyed taking witty shots at one another, 

» a and particularly as between former Meth- 
pa ddists and former Presbyterians. This 
thirty play of humor upon the old denomina- 

risualize tional conceits made clear to me how 
chiefly deep and how real the union is. All such 

journey chafing presupposes a deeper stratum of 

:portant J *mmon conviction and trustful fellow- 

the old § Ship. If it were not so, men would deal 







in a more stiffly polite fashion with one 
aother. In Toronto I tarried five days. 
I was kept on the run from one appoirtt- 
Ment to another. Dr. Richard Roberts 
was my guide and sponsor. Nearly every 
Meeting had to be broken up by his 
arising to say that another group was 
awaiting us at such and such a place. 


tending 
rovinces ¥ 
lipeg to 
he new 
t uncul- 
miles in 
no idea 
ittle les- 


zs upon On a week night I spoke at his church, 
well as urne street, on “Proposed Roads to 
nal life. ( World Peace,” preached Sunday morning 
sind toe Mat St. Paul’s United church, of which 


Rev. Harold Young is minister, and on 


tions of 
Sunday evening at Bloor street church, 


means 


. earlier § of which Dr. George C. Pidgeon is min- 
ginating @ ter. Dr. Pidgeon was the first moder- 
, threat- § ator of the United Church of Canada and 
nomina- J by common consent holds a unique place 
churches § aMong the leaders and statesmen of the 
nation- § 8ew church. I must not recount here 
sinations § the meetings with ministers, business 
y an exX- § Men, college and university groups, stu- 
to main- § dents and denominational representatives 
integrity $ Which filled my days in Toronto. The 
fame thing on a less extensive scale was 

fepeated in Winnipeg, where I attended 

the United college chapel service, the 

Rotary club and a dinner of about sixty 

: en in a space of three and a half 

. hours—talking a good portion of that time 
o weeks Myself! No wonder I am enthusiastic! 
1, where At Brandon, a city of about 15,000 peo- 
"TT went ple, the four United churches got up a 
. ‘onl dinner. Three hundred persons sat down 
© rom to it. The same thing was done at Sas- 
had ch I katoon last night. In the latter city Dr. 
whic . § Edmund H. Oliver, president of the 
icy. This # United theological college located there, 
| inform gave a masterly review of the long ap- 
rs of HB broach to union. He threw a flood of 


light upon the 25 years of growth of 








church unity 


upon these western plains. 
Today I am 


in Regina where I am to 
preach twice on Sunday and speak to 
three groups on Monday, the last being 
a public meeting at night in Knox church 
for a consideration of the Kellogg-Briand 
correspondence on the renunciation of 
war. 
oe «i 

Canada’s Interest in 
World Peace 

I am much impressed with the Cana- 
dian interest in international questions. 
Even in this far west there is a keenness 
of interest far in excess of that which ob- 
tains in America’s west. This is of course 
explained by Canada’s membership in the 
British empire, through which the prob- 
lems of Europe are felt to be Canadian 
problems in a sense in which America 
does not regard them as American prob- 
lems. It comes with something of sur- 
prise to have an American among them 
declaring that the United States actually 
has a peace policy! Peace and the league 
of nations have come to be regarded here 
as identical ideals, and the assumption 
has been established that because we are 
not in the league we therefore have no 
national interest in world peace. Our 
big navy proposal—now, happily, defeated 
—and our Nicaraguan campaign have 
confirmed in many minds here the be- 
lief that America intends to “go it alone,” 
looking carefully after her own military 
preeminence. But it is not difficult to 
dislodge this misunderstanding. Particu- 
larly fortunate is it that the Coolidge- 
Kellogg proposal to outlaw war is at last 
meeting with understanding in Europe. 
M. Briand’s change of front as disclosed 
in the French reply contained in today’s 
dispatches in the Regina papers will fur- 
nish additional feathers for my arrows 
tomorrow night, and will be read, I dare 
to believe, with better understanding in 
those cities where I have previously had 
the privilege of presenting America’s 
case. We are surely at the turning point 
in this race of peace against universal 
catastrophe. My hope is that the new 
attitude of M. Briand—in which he no 
doubt reflects Great Britain as well—will 
result in the calling of a world confer- 
ence to consider the Kellogg-Briand 
thesis. If that comes to pass Mars will 
face his judgment day! 

Cuartes CLAYTON Morrison. 
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picture painted by Lucas Cranach in 1546, 
and estimates its value at $30,000. 


Plan to Make Shrine of Livingstone’s 
Birthplace 

A movement to acquire the birthplace of 
David Livingstone on the banks of the 
Clyde at Blantyre, not far from Glasgow, 
and to make it a shrine and center of 
missionary education and inspiration has 
been organized in Scotland, and is spread- 
ing throughout the Christian world. Near 
the early home of Livingstone there still 
stands the school where he received the 
rudiments of education and the cotton 
mill where at ten he went to work. 


And Now the Catholics Have 
A Literary Guild 

A Catholic literary guild of America 
has been organized to select for com- 
municants of the church in this country 
the books they should read and those 
they should leave unread, according to 
an announcement from Father Francis X. 
Talbot, literary editor of the Catholic 
magazine “America.” He further de- 
clares that much of the work of the 
parochial schools is being nullified by 
the “pagan” literature which graduates 
read. Seven editors and authors of na- 
tional prominence are to comprise the 
board of editors of the new guild. 


Week of Spiritual Education 
In Latvia 

Early in March a “week of spiritual 
education” was featured in Latvia,—cor- 
responding somewhat to the religious em- 


phasis week being conducted in some 
American cities. The week in Latvia 
was promoted by the Y. M. C. A. The 


first experiment was made in 1927, and it 
was such a success that it was tried 
again in 1928. The chairman of the spe- 
cial committee is the Lutheran pastor of 
the Cathedral church in Riga, who is also 
the president of the Y. M. C. A. The 
Lutherans constitute a vast majority of 
the population of Latvia. There are, 
however, important German and Russian 
elements. 


Jews and Protestants Join in 
Dedicating Chattanooga Temple 
Barriers of sect and creed were laid 
aside in the worship of a common God 
in the community services at Chattanooga 
celebrating the dedication of the Julius 
and Bertha Ochs memorial temple and 
temple center, March 24. Rabbi Harry 
W. Ettelson, of Memphis, Tenn., Rabbi 
Samuel R. Shillman, of Mizpah congre- 
gation, Rev. Dr. Thomas S. McCallie, 
city chaplain and a Presbyterian, and 
Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, Methodist, 
found but one answer to the query in- 
scribed on the facade of the beautiful . 
temple, “Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us?” Chat- 


tanooga’s mayor, in a brief address, 
brought greetings from Chattanooga’s 
citizenship. 


United Lutherans Complete 
Four Million Pension Fund 

The United Lutheran church has just 
completed the raising of its four million 
dollar pension fund. Here is other good 
news: the last issue of the Lutheran re- 
ports the dedication of four United Lutheran 
churches, built at a cost of $715,000. They 
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Institute of World 
Unity 


“Creating the New World Outlook” 


Green Acre, Eliot, Maine 


LECTURE COURSES 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph.D. 
Historion, Author, Lecturer 
July 30-August 3 
vive lectures on ““The World Today 
n Terms of World Unit 
FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS, Ph.D. 
of Smith College 
August 6-10 
| lectures on **Racial Differences 
d International pesos 
EDWIN ARTHUR BURTT PhD. 
University of Chicago 
August 13-17 
—_ pw y on “Science, Philos- 


MIDT, Ph.D. of Cornell 


of 


Reli 
NATHA INTEL S SCH 
University 
August 20-24 
Five lectures on *““*The Evolution of 
Religion”’ 


Terms 
4 courses $20 1 course $5 Single lecture $1.50 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 


The purpose of the Institute is to promote 
consideration of the new view-points and 
—- accepted by responsible scholars in 

science, philosophy and _ religion, 
NE those which create a real basis for 
faith in the capacities of humanity to achieve 
the spirit of unity and co-operation in all 
that pertains to the vital interests of mankind. 
he site is noted for its remarkable natural 
beauty and healthfulness. Two hundred 
acres. Inn, cottages, community house, 
library, arts and crafts studio, theatre, dormi- 
tories and camps. Bathing, boating, tennis, 
golf, etc. 


Accommodations at reasonable rates 
Senp ror Prospectus Topay 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York City 
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With Rbotin Advertising’ 





Church officials and pastors 
everywhere send voluntary 
letters telling of the wonder- 
ful benefits which Winter’s 
DeLuxe Bulletins have 
brought to their churches. 


Attendance 
and collections increased, new member- 
ship enlisted, a new vitality in every 
activity of the church. 


There are many styles and sizes to choose 
from—at prices 44 to \% less than any 
other bulletins of equal quality. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue, describing 
in detail their many exclusive features. 
The advantages of Bulletin Advertising 
are now within reach of churches ‘| very 
limited means. We sell the steel sign 
panel and awe hed letters sepa- 
rately, and furni REE complete blue 


prints, material list and building in- 
structions for making the cabinet. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


804 Pershing Avenue Davenport, lowa 

















Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Trains for the Religious Vocations 
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are: St. Luke’s, Reading, Pa., $225,000; 
St. Stephen’s, Wilmington, Del., $150,000; 
Bethany, Baltimore, Md., $65,000; Me- 
morial Lutheran, Harrisburg, Pa., $285,- 
000. Several weeks ago, the Lutheran re- 
ported the dedication of a United Lutheran 
church at York, Pa., erected at a cost of 
$300,000. 


Pres. L. H. Murlin Accepts 
Berlin Pastorate 

The acceptance of the pastorate of the 
American church in Berlin by President 
L. H. Murlin, retiring leader at DePauw 
university, has recently been announced. 
Dr. Murlin was acting pastor of this 
church in 1908-9, previous to his appoint- 
ment to the presidency of Boston uni- 
versity. 


University of Chicago 
Spring Preachers 

Already this month, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise and Dean Charles R. Brown have 
served as April preachers at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Rev. Justin Wroe Nixon, 
of First Presbyterian church, Rochester, 
N. Y., will speak April 15, and Dr. Robert 
Freeman, of Pasadena Presbyterian 
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church on April 22. In May Prof. Wil. 
lard L. Sperry, of Andover theological 
seminary, and Prof. Hugh Black, of Uniog 
theological seminary, will be the preach- 
ers, each speaking on two Sundays. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, of Pittsburgh, will 
be the first speaker in June. 


Death of “The Oldest Minister 
In the World” 

Dr. Edward S. Best, “the oldest minis- 
ter in the world,” died at Malden, Mass, 
March 16, aged 104. Dr. Best was born 
in Ireland. His ministry began in Liver- 
pool 80 years ago. He came to this coun- 
try with William Butler, father of Meth- 
odist India missions and joined the New 
England conference in 1851. 


J. Pierpont Morgan to Furnish Funds for 
Publication of Revised Prayer Book 

In a pamphlet announcing the coming 
general convention of the Episcopal 
church, to be held in Washington, Bishop 
Slattery has an article on the revised 
prayer book of the American church. He 
expresses the hope and conviction that the 
work will be completed at the convention 
so that the new standard prayer book 








2.—The Wrestie of Religion 
With Truth 
By Henry Nelson Wieman $2.50 
4.—Adventure 
By Canon B. H. Swester ¢ a 
Others 


6.—New Studies in sayettont 
Religion 
By Rufus M. Jones_____$1.75 





8.—Christianity 
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1.—Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr__$2.00 
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Intimacy with Jesus 
By Charles M. Woodman 
Phases of the spiritual experience of 
the Christ which serve to bring him into 
intimate fellowshi with the spiritual 
ience of mankind ‘orm the central 
interest of this Wom ate 
Probable price $2.00 


By Frank Eakin 
Author of “Getting Acquainted 
with the New Testament.” 
Jewish-Christian, Mohammedan, Brah- 
manic, Zoroastrian and Buddhist Bibles 
compared in a thor nation 
of the whole subject of the nature and 


value of the Bi 
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gay be published immediately afterward. 
He also mentions the fact that Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has undertaken to fin- 
mee the publication of that book in the 
game sumptuous manner that his father 
did the standard of 1892. 


National Conference of Social 
Work to Meet in Memphis 

The annual meeting of the national con- 
ference of social work will be held in 
Memphis, May 2-9. The conference was 
held in that city in 1914, being then known 
as the national conference of charities and 
corrections. The attendance this year will 
be double that of the earlier meeting, it 
is predicted. 


New York Church Makes Offering 

Por Suffering Miners 

Third avenue Methodist church, Water- 
wiet, N. Y., of which Rev. Frank W. 
VYogell is pastor, after listening to a de- 
sription of the sufferings of the miners’ 
families in the soft coal fields by the pas- 
tor at a regular service, took up a collec- 
tion of $40 as a contribution and filled a 
sumber of barrels with clothing for the 
families. This is a working class con- 
gregation for the most part. 


A Three Hour Good Friday 
Broadcast in Chicago 

Probably for the first time in broad- 
casting history, a Good Friday three-hour 


service was broadcast this year. This 
was done from the pulpit of Grace 
Methodist church, Chicago, with Dr. 


Copeland Smith at the microphone. The 
broadcasting hours were, of course, from 
noon till 3 o’clock. Dr. Copeland Smith was 
assisted by several well-known preachers and 
soloists. Station WCFL was the broadcasting 
station used. Dr. Copeland Smith is be- 
coming widely known as the “Question 
box preacher” who broadcasts answers to 
questions on religion, morals and domes- 
tic problems from Station WGN every 
Sunday afternoon, in addition to his radio 
ministry through station WCFL from 
his own pulpit every Sunday morning 
and each week day. 


Rev. E. Tallmadge Root at 

Ford Hall, Next Week 

Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, staff corre- 
spondent for The Christian Century, 
will speak at Ford hall, Boston, April 
15, on “Who Are the Real Heretics?” 
Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the 
Forum,” will also speak, his subject 
being “Are We Americans Intolerant?” 
Catholics Gain in 

United States 

The total number of Catholics in this 
country is 19,689,049, according to the 
oficial Catholic directory just issued. 
This represents a gain of 205,753 over the 
total reported for last year. 


Presbyterians Grant Catholics 
Use of Church 
When St. Joseph’s Catholic church, 
Mountain View, Cal., was destroyed by 
fire last month, the pastors of the local Ad- 
Yentist and Presbyterian churches imme- 
diately offered their respective churches 
for the celebration of mass by the Catho- 
congregation. The offer of the Pres- 





byterian pastor was accepted. While 
Mass was being celebrated in the assem- 
foom of the church, Presbyterian 


services were being conducted in another 
part of the building. 


Half-Million Y for University 
Of Pennsylvania 

The new half-million dollar building of 
the Y. M. C. A. of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was dedicated March 22, 
with a special address by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. The new building is the out- 
come of an experiment of a unique charac- 
ter in college evangelical work. Instead of 
entrusting the work to a student Y, the 
Christian association combined _inter- 
denominational activities and provided a 
united church work under the auspices of 
clergymen of leading communions. The 
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new building to house the association was 
erected from the gifts of students and 
faculty of the university, alumni and over 
4,000 friends in the churches of Philadel- 
phia and the vicinity. 


Easter Dawn Service at 
Dayton, O. 

An Easter dawn service was featured 
at Dayton, O., the mayor of the city hav- 
ing appointed Rev. C. M. Smail, of Cen- 
tral Church of Christ, president of the 
local ministerial association, to have 
charge of the service, which was held on 
Victory hill, near the city. A searchlight 
was turned upon a cross that had been 
erected. Amplifiers were used so that 





breakdown. 


When the Bishop hit the 
Sawdust Trail— 


They were holding the “Sunshine Hour” meeting at Long 
Beach, the famous Methodist camp-meeting site on the Jersey 
coast. Bishop Bonafede was there, recuperating from a nervous 
And the bishop was in torment. 


“There was an ‘altar call’ for those who wanted what the 


leader called ‘a closer walk with God,’ "’ the Bishop said, in telling 
his old college chum, Peter Middleton, about it. “After a minute 
or two I went up with the others, and the leader, as soon as he 
recognized me, greeted me as you would expect him to. Forty 
——_ were kneeling there, and he asked me to say a few words to 
them.” 

“I stood up and said I wasn’t the man they thought me to 
be. I told something of what I have told you about myself, 
though I couldn’t get my own consent to put it quite so badly. 
But I laid it on as thick as I dared, in a place like that. And....” 


What did the leader of the holiness meeting say to the Bishop 
who came confessing sin? What wow. a circh do with a peni- 
tent Bishop anyway? That is only one of the searching probes in 
the vitals of a great church's life which makes so significant the 
publication of 


SHODDY=-A Novel : 


By Dan Brummitt 


Already, as word travels about, it is getting to be understood 
that here is one of the important novels of the year. It is being 
greeted as a story of unusual merit by those whosé interest is 
simply in the discovery of good stories. It is being pondered with 
great seriousness by those who are concerned for the spiritual wel- 
fare of American churches. 


Men who know American church life intimately say that 
this novel probably tells more about the real conditions that lie 
at the heart of organized American Christianity today than all 

the surveys, all the questionnaires, all the 
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What And Why In China 
Paul Hatchinson $1.00 


The Outlawry of Wa 


r 
C. C. Morrison $3.00 


Christian Humanism 
Russell Henry Stafford $2.00 


Community Churches 
David R. Piper $1.50 


Quseabte Poems 
Clark-Gillespie $2.50 
(Ready April 16) 








Willett, Clark 
& Colby 


440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


eeeggene and pontifical “studies” that have 
m published in the 


last ten years. 


Here, they say, are the real facts, put so 
that any human being can grasp them. 
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all the 10,000 assembled persons, from 
the combined churches of Dayton, might 
hear the messages. 


Conference on Religion and Open- 
Mindedness at Columbia 

A conference for leaders in religious 
education, held in connection with the 
national conference on education, at 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
April 11, had as its general theme “Reli- 
gion and Open-Mindedness.” Among 
the speakers were Rev. W. P. Shriver, 
Prof. Hugh Hartshorne and Rabbi Solo- 
mon Fineberg. 


Bishop Freeman Delivers 
Beecher Lectures 

Episcopal Bishop James E. Freeman, 
of Washington, will deliver the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale 
divinity school, April 16-18, during con- 
vocation week. Other lecturers at this 
season are as follows: Rev. H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, professor in New college, Edinburgh, 
who will deliver the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
lectures on theology; Rev. Robert E. 
Chandler, alumni lecturer; Prof. Shirley 
W. Case; and the new professor of homi- 
letics at Yale, Dr. Halford E. Luccock. 
Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, of Claremont, 
Cal., will be the convocation preacher. 


Robert R. Moton, Negro Leader, 
Addresses Woman’s Missionary Council 

Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee institute, in an address before 
the recent annual meeting at Nashville of 
the Woman’s missionary council, declared 
that “the greatest service anyone can ren- 
der the south is to convince both races 
that the cooperation of black and white 
in the development of all the possibilities 
of our section will do more for the ad- 
vancement of the best interests not only 
of this section but of the whole nation 
than all the prejudice and all the discrim- 
ination that has ever been devised. The 
results in economic benefits alone would 
do more than justify any effort and sac- 
rifice that might be involved.” “We would 
then,” predicted Dr. Moton, “have a south- 
land that would far surpass any of its 
glories of the past, where both races 
would realize their highest hopes without 
loss or detriment to either.” 


A Conference on Leadership 
Training at Columbia 

A statewide conference on leadership 
training in religious education will be held 
at Earle hall, Columbia university, April 
26, 27. The conference is under the aus- 
pices of the New York state Sunday 
school association and the International 
council of religious education. Problems 
will be discussed which have to do with 
the curriculum of training; methods in 
leadership training; the leadership of train- 
ing; and organization and administration 
in leadership training. The discussion 
leaders will be Dr. H. Shelton Smith, 
superintendent of leadership training for 
the International council and the directors 
of leadership training for the national 
boards of the Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist churches. 


Interracial Conference at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Among the speakers at the second in- 
terracial conference held in the south un- 
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der the auspices of the American Friends 
service commission at Greensboro, N. C., 
March 9, 10, were Rachel D. DuBois; Dr. 
David Jones; Dr. W. C. Jackson; Mr. 
Lawrence A. Oxley, director of Negro 
welfare work in the state; and Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, director of the state department 
of education. Mr. Newbold stated that 
there are now 700 Rosenwald schools, to- 
ward which the Negroes themselves have 
given nearly $400,000, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald contributing $600,000, and more than 
two million being appropriated from gen- 
eral taxes. 


Orange, N. J. Church Sells Lot, 
Costing $400, for $300,000 

First Presbyterian church, Orange, N. 
J., lost its building by fire a year ago, and 
has sold the lot—which was purchased in 
1812 for $400—for commercial purposes 
for $300,000. The congregation is erecting 
a fine new structure on a commanding 
sit¢ two blocks from the old location, wor- 
shiping temporarily in the local high 
school building. 


Evansville College Inaugurates 
New President 

Rev. Earl E. Harper was inaugurated 
as the new president of Evansville college, 
at Evansville, Ind., March 22. This school 
earlier had its location at Moores Hill, 
Ind. The outstanding personality on the 
campus during inauguration proceedings 
was Bishop W. F. Anderson, who was a 
prime mover in the relocation of the 
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school and the first president of the board 
of trustees. He gave an address on “A 
Constructive Ideal of Education.” 


Religious Education Leaders 
Elected for New Year 

At the recent convention of the Religi- 
ous Education association, held in Phila- 
delphia, the following officers were elected 
for next year: President, Prof. William 
Adams Brown of Union theological semi- 
nary; vice-president, Dr. Adelaide T. Case 
of Teachers college, New York city; and 
recording secretary, Prof. William D. 
Schermerhorn of Garrett Biblical institute, 


Ohio Protestant Executives 
Meet at Columbus This Month 
Supplementing the state “comity con- 
ference” held in 1921, early in the career 
of the Ohio council of churches, a second 
gathering of state and district executives 
of the protestant denominations will be 
held in Columbus April 16, 17. The 1921 
conference adopted the widely known 
Ohio principles of comity, which maintain 
that every community of 500 people should 
have a resident minister, and that a com- 
munity of 1,000 population or less is best 
served by a single protestant church, with 
resident pastoral leadership. The princi- 
ples advocate consolidation of competing 
churches as a means of achieving these 
ideals. The 1928 conference will review 
progress made in putting these principles 
into practice and will try to reach an 
agreement among the denominational lead- 











The Jnter-Church Hymnal marks a new depart- 
ure in compiling. The voice of the church is to 
be heard in selecting the hymns. The plan has 
been tested from coast to coast and 
prominent ministers and musicians, many of 
whom have —_ from leading churches in 
Boston, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and other cities. 


Reports already received leave no room for 
doubt that all essential hymns that churches love 
to sing and repeat, may compiled in a single 
volume of medium size, provided the unused 
hymns are omitted. 


Help Make Your Own Hymnal 


Pastors, Musicians and Congregations are helping build the Ideal Hymnal 


THE INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL 


This hymnal will have the usual features of standard hymnals and a new 
department, ‘Aids to Devotion and Social Service” edited by the Rev. Albert 
W. Palmer, D, D., author of ‘The New Christian Epic.” 


Katharine Howard Ward, Musical Editor, was for twenty-three years 
organist and choir director First M. E. Church, Evanston, and for twelve 
years of same period organist Sunday Evening Club, Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 


This is a Hymnal compiled in co-operation with 
those who sing the hymns 


A hymnal of this character, compiled by the 
co-operation of yourself and others, with n° 
unsingable or unworshipful hymns, will do much 
to vitalize the church service and supply at once 
one of the church's greatest needs. 

To facilitate reports, a blank form with list of 
600 hymns, including the 385 sung and repeated 
by the churches reporting to date, will be mailed 
on t. It provides space for you to suggest 
other hymns or tunes if any of your favorites are 
omitted. 

Report may be made by the pastor or any one 
knowing what hymns are sung. 








Credit Certificates 


Churches reporting will be given 
signed certificates entitling them to 
a discount of 10% from regular price 
of hymnals at any time certificate is 
presented. Better write today. 


220 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





¥ If willing to report please fill out and mail this coupon: 


and 
Address: Faasx A. Moncan | If you contemplate purchase of hymnals within one your ane 





wish free, returnable copy for exarnination, please ¢ 
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asas to definite procedure to be employed 
jy the council of churches in promoting 
durch consolidation. Ohio now has 50 
gmmunities in which churches have been 






merged. Ohio has gone farther than any 
other state in America in consolidating its 
churches. In carrying out this program, 
however, the comity committee of the 


Relig Special Correspondence from Canada 

Phila- 

aan Toronto, March 21. right to take a quantity of water at Niag- 
Villiam a AEAnS have watched with inter- ara far larger than would have been ap- 
| oa est and sympathy the resistance to the proved but for the situation at Chicago. 


. Case yp moiect for building a very extensive 
s American navy. The success, however 


y; an . . ‘ wagpee 
“ — partial, of this resistance is viewed as a 
sthtete tribute to the power of 


Reducing Naval __ the Christian people in 

Projects the United States. The 

failure of the Geneva 

y con- Bonference on disarmament awakened, 
career B gave uneasiness which was only partly 
second § spelled by the statement of the British 
cutives Baimiralty that the British government 
will be Byould not build in competition with the 
he 1921 B United States should the latter proceed 
known § with the proposals for a greatly enhanced 
iaintain Bmaval power. But the growth of informed 
should §giticism on this side of the Atlantic was 
a com- Bmeded to make effective similar move- 
is best J ments in public opinion which had elicited 
+h, with Bithe official British repudiation of competi- 
princi- five naval armaments. For the moment 
mpeting Bthe air seems clearer. But we do not for- 
g these get that behind the breaking clouds there 
review Bwas revealed for a moment grave possi- 
inciples Biilities of clash which no Canadian can 
ach af Bentemplate without a shudder. All the 
ial lead- Bmore satisfactory is it to discover that on 
both sides of the Atlantic there are groups 
iciently powerful to thwart dangerous 














Whatever the merits of this dispute may 
be, it is worthy of note that a leading con- 
servative statesman should run the risk 
of unpopularity by presenting the Ameri- 
can view of the matter. This is the time 
to arrest the growth of ill feeling. 

. «6 2 


Our Big 
Sister 

Not less vital in its interest for Cana- 
dians was the conference at Havana. It 
reveals to us a conception of American 
policy on this continent which is not en- 
tirely comforting. The rejection of every 
effort to elicit a declaration that the great- 
est American powér would claim no right 
of intervention in the domestic affairs of 
a neighbor people, naturally invites seri- 
ous reflection on the part of the neighbors. 
No one dreams that the policy adopted in 

(Continued on page 390) 
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council has encountered problems which 
it feels create a need for further counsel 
from the denominational executives, and 
it has formulated the questions for consid- 
eration at the coming conference. Here 
are a few of them: “What should be the 
relationship of the denominational official 
to the consolidated church?” “What 
should be the relationship of the Ohio 
council of churches to the consolidated 
church?” “Is it possible for a pastor of 
a consolidated church to maintain normal 
relationship with and standing in his de- 
nomination?” “What should be the atti- 
tude of the denominational official whose 
local church is involved in the proposed 
consolidation?” “How can the denomina- 
tional official assist in consummating the 
consolidation of churches in an over- 
churched community?” 


National Radio Makes Announcement of 
Interest to Choir Singers 

The Atwater Kent foundation, in an- 
nouncing for 1928 its second National 
Radio audition, hopes the contest will be 
received by church choir singers with the 
same degree of enthusiasm and interest 
with which church singers entered the 
countrywide singing contest last year. 
The foundation has been widely com- 
mended for providing an opportunity for 











60,000,000 AMERICANS 


land provocative naval experiments. 














* * * 
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The Mind 

The far-seeing citizen hails every effort 
) cultivate a mental attitude of fairness 
the other side of a debate. And a cap- 
instance of chivalrous interpretation 
provided by a recent incident in the 
hadian commons. Considerable feeling 
been aroused by the persistent repe- 
ion in our press of references to the 
Chicago water steal.” The diversion of 
er for the Chicago drainage canal has 
tn generally held to be a violation of 
treaty determining the relative rights 
Canada and the United States in the 
ts of the great lakes and of the wa- 
ys. Just now the whole question is 



































ominently in the people’s mind by rea- 
of the debate on the proposed great 
terway for large ships from the sea to 
head of the great lakes. For some 
or other there has been during re- 
it years a serious lowering of the level 
the lower lakes and many have assumed 








are said to have no church. Some of these are 
passing your church every day. Do they find 
anything that touches a responsive chord ? 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT always has some- 
thing worth while to say; something that makes 
each person think; and people form the habit of 
always reading each quotation. 

Can you afford not to take advantage of this 
most effective method of church-door publicity? 


Write today for free descriptive circular of the 
Wayside Pulpit Bulletin Board, the Wayside 
Pulpit Sheets (one for every week in the year), 
and the Changeable Letter Device, for announce- 


ment of regular and special services, etc. 
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Studies in New Testament Christianity 
By GEORGE A. BARTON 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Divinity School 






























































Ls is to be due to the Chicago diversion. 
L— - the more creditable was it therefore 
ites are Mr. C. A. Cahan, K. C., of Montreal, 
— itt he should rise in his place in the 
of commons to present to the par- 

mt the American view of the case. 

ith great clearness he presented the 

on: adopted by Mr. Charles E. Hughes 
his recent report on the whole matter. 

tcording to this report the waters of 

t¢ Michigan were by consent excluded 

nh all mention in the original treaty 

ear — trning the rights of diversion of wa- 
~~ ; but while no explicit mention was 
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the Canadians were accorded the 















of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia 


HE Fulfilment of Prophecy; The Person of Christ; God; Sin; 

The Death of Christ; The Eucharist; The Christian Life— 
under these headings Dr. Barton shows that the great forces which 
transformed the world are still real and potent. His book gives a 
clear, compelling presentation of the thought and feeling of the 
Apostolic Age when the teachings of Christ were blending with 
Judaism, Greek idealism, the theories of Paul and those of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel to form the early church. 


Index of Authors and Biblical References $2.00 
At Any Good Bookstore or 
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Did Y ou 


Hear 


the first 


Christian (entury 


Hour ?2 


If you did, you had no diffi- 
culty in understanding wh 
busy clergymen, familiar wit 
the possibilities of the radio 
through their own frequent 
pearance before the micro- 
phone, were so glad to have a 
part in that first broadcast. 
Among the radio preachers 


who sent greetings were 


S. Parxes Capman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry Emerson Fospicx, New York 


Lynn Harotp Hoven, Detroit 


Frepericx F. SHannon, Chicago 
C. Wautace Perry, Pittsburgh 
Lucius H. Bucsee, Minneapolis 


Jesse Hatsey, Cincinnati 


Rasst Leo M. Franxutn, Detroit 


Paut B. Kern, San Antonio 


Crarence E. Macartney, Pittsburgh 


Fatuer Growney, Buffalo 
Ror L. Smrrn, Minneapolis 


Bisnop J. E. 


Paut C. Jonnston, Lincoln 
C. Cope.anp Situ, Chicago 
Joun Ray Ewers, Pittsburgh 
Nets Lunpcren, Omaha 


Fatner H. L. McMenamin, Denver 
F. F. Perrerson, Portland, Maine 


Josern A. Vance, Detroit 
A.sert E. Day, Pittsburgh 


Harry P. Dewey, Minneapolis 
Sruart Nre Hurcuison, Pittsburgh 


Harry G. Know es, Houston 


Howarp O. Hoven, Portland, Maine 
Bensamin F. Martin, Davenport 


Hersert L. 


Jounson, Detroit 


J. N. R. Score, Houston 
J. Avvin Orr, Pittsburgh 


F. M. McM 


1LLin, Cincinnati 


Loren M. Epwarps, Denver 


Epwin J. van Erren, Pittsburgh 


If you missed the first broad- 
; Tuesday 
evening, April 17, for the start 


cast, tune 


In on 


of the second 


Christian Century Hour 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 8 
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promising church singers to prepare them- 
selves for professional careers. And the 
undertaking now being launched for a 
second time, it is felt, will again be widely 
appreciated by church singers, a large 
number of whom, as amateurs between 13 
and 25, come within the conditions for 
eligibility laid down in the contest. More 
than 250 rewards, including $17,500 in 
cash, free musical conservatory scholar- 
ships, ten round trips to Washington, 
D. C., and New York city, and 120 medals 
have been posted by the foundation for 
winning participants in the 1928 contest. 
The audition will be conducted this year 
from national headquarters, which have 
been established in Washington, D. C. 
Ten finalists who will sing in the national 
contest in New York next December, will 
be chosen—two each—from each of the 
five districts into which the country as 
a whole has been divided. 


Hindu Philosopher Answers Mayo 
Charges in Chicago Lecture 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, brilliant Hindu 
philosopher, author and lecturer, delivered 
an address at the Chicago forum, April 1, 
in which he answered the charges made 
by Katherine Mayo in her sensational 
book, “Mother India.” Mr. Mukerji has 
lectured at Oxford and other university 
centers of England and the United States. 
He is the author of a dozen books. 


Roumanian Baptists May 
Receive Liberty 

A cablegram from the secretary of for- 
eign affairs at Bukarest advises that the 
Roumanian cabinet has voted to restore 
to the Baptists of Transylvania the legal 
rights they enjoyed before their country 
was transferred from Hungary to Rou- 
mania by the treaty of Versailles. There 
are about 35,000 Baptists in Roumania. 


No Return to the “Good Old Days” 
Wanted, Declares Methodist Leader 

Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, editor of the Ep- 
worth Hérald, addressed the New Jersey 
Methodist conference March 11, and made 
the statement that members of the church 
who prayed for a return of the “good old 
days” would be sorry if their prayers were 
answered. “The truth is,” he continued, 
“the world is only coming to a decent be- 
ginning. It is early in the morning by 
the world’s clock. The challenge of the 
early morning is to join the task of build- 
ing up on the debris of a wrecked world 
a better and more beautiful one.” 


Brazil Anglo-American Church 
Calls Cleveland Man as Pastor 

The Anglo-American church in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, has extended a unanimous 
call to Rev. W. F. Dickens-Lewis, who 
has served the Cleveland Heights, O., 
Presbyterian church for 10 years. The 
Anglo-American church has a constitu- 
ency composed of 17 denominations, from 
the United States, Canada, England, Scot- 
land and Wales. A new building will be 
dedicated in October. 


Professor Receives $100 Prize for 
Statement as to Church’s Chief Need 
On the “Australian ballot” recently sent 
out by the Northwestern Advocate, in ad- 
dition to several “yes and no” questions 
as to the church policy of the Methodist 
church, this question was asked also: 
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RELIGION 


as Modern Writers Interpret It 


The Religion of the Spirit, Trrrie ($2) 
Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion, Grixey ($1.59) 
Does Civilization Need Religion? Nresunr ($2) 
The Weseee Keligion With Truth, H. N. Wireman 


Religion in the Making, Warrenzap ($1.50) 
Religion and Social Justice, Eppy ($1.50) 
Constructive Citizenship, Jacks ($2) 

Religion and Modern Life, 19 Conraisurors (§2.50) 
The — of Christianity, Jas. Mancuanrt, Editor 


Adventurous Religion, Fospicx ($2) 

Christianity and Progress, Fospicx ($1.50) 

The Faith of Modernism, Maruews ($1.50) 

Religion in the Thought of Today, Patron ($1.75) 

Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, Kxupsen 
($2.50) 

The Reasonableness of Christianity, Macivross 
($1.50) 

What Can a Man Believe? Banton ($2.50) 

Liberal Christianity, Mennr. ($1.75) 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method, Wm. 
MAN ($2.25) 


Gospel Jesus Preached and the Gospel for Today, 
Capoux ($2) 

Christian Humanism, Starronp ($2) 

New Studies in Mystical Religion, Jones ($1.75) 

Problems of Belief, ScurtteR ($1.25) 

Reality, Srneerer ($2.50) 

Expanding Horizons, Wor r«in ($1.50) 

Current Christian Thinking, Smrra ($2) 

Religious Thought in Last Quarter-Century, G. B. 
Saarn, Editor ($3) 

The Reconstruction of Religion, Etuwoop ($2.50) 

Christianity and Social Science, ELuwoop ($1.75) 

Reading two or three of these books will give outlook 

to fe yon Spring study. You can buy any of thes 

s by mail, postage paid, from the 


Christian Century Book Service fay 














The Best 
MODERN TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE BIBLE 





Moffatt’s Bible: Complete 


Popular edition, beautifully bound in 
cloth. 3.50. Limp leather, round 
corners, $5.00. 


Goodspeed’s New Testament 


Popular edition, $1.00. Pocket edition 
cloth $2.50; leather, $3.50. R 
edition, cloth $2.00. 


Weymouth’'s New Testament 
12 mo. edition with notes: Cloth boards 


ped hy indexed $2.00; India paper $2.25. 
$2.50. 


Pocket edition, without notes: Cloth 
-. 25; India paper $1.50; Leather, 
ndia paper, $2.25. 
The Old Testament: An American 
Translation, J. M. P. Smith, editor. 
Cloth $7.50; Leather $10.00. 
Other Books on the New Testament 
By B. J. Goodspeed 
The Story of the New Testament, $1.00. 


The Making of the English New Test® 
ment, $1.50. 


Fy Formation of the New Testament, 
1.00. 


The Student’ . Matthew, Mark 
and Luke in Goolopeed translation &f- 
ranged in parallel columns, $1.00. 


We pay postage. 


Christian Century Book Service 
470 South Dearborn Street, Chicag® 
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What one proposal would you suggest, 
ghose adoption would materially assist 
the church more completely to justify its 








r ($1.50) London, March 20. 

($2) : pr BISHOPS have published the 
- Wireman changes which they have approved in 
») the revised prayer book. One serious re- 
git has followed at once. Dr. Frere, the 


ge outstanding Anglo-catholic on the 


ns (92.99) bench of bish- 

xt, Editor Phe Prayer Book: Perils ops, and a 

Of Compromise most learned 

scholar, has 

- withdrawn his support of the revision. He 
| ($1.75) 


jas hitherto supported it as a way to or- 
dr, but he had to admit that the new 
danges were contrary to his principles. 
ls other words, by their attempts to meet 
the criticisms of the protestants the bish- 
ms have lost the support of the most 
powerful Anglo-catholic in their ranks; 
amd of course Dr. Frere will not be left 
done in his opposition to the revised revi- 


KNupsen} 
LAcinTosa 
hod, Wir- 
or Today, 







































$1.75) son. The Anglo-catholic congress imme- 
dately issued the following comment: 
“Anglo-catholics as a whole will breathe 

asigh of relief at the lead given by the 

bishop of Truro. There will now be few 

ay. G8 tady to exchange their catholic heritage 
» (92.50) inthe English church for a pottage, how- 
($1.75) ever succulent. The cry of spiritual au- 
~ oo thority against temporal power has misled 
many; there is no authority so dangerous 
ecclesiastical authority, if uncurbed 

Service Banc refusing to recognize anything supe- 
a et to itself. So long as catholics consent, 
fadition and custom are outraged by the 


oposals of the bishops, the appeal to 
nglo-catholics for support has no more 
ight than if it came from the imams of 
bia groaning under the domination of 
n Saud.” There is a danger now of 
most complete confusion. The evan- 
licals, though the bishops have gone a 
mg way to meet them, are unreconciled. 


———— 
catholics are ready to tear up the 
mpromise as it has now been modified 
—— inst their judgment. Possibly the 
ierch assembly will turn the new pro- 
sals down or adjourn the whole matter. 
eduten i so there is nothing before the Church 
Regular England but a state of disorder. Or 


ain the middle party, which uses no ad- 
lives, may say, “Since this revision dis- 
1 boards tases both evangelicals and catholics, it 
f F probably the best arrangement under 
circumstances. We will accept it.” 

* * * 

toming Acquainted with 

. Im Thurn 

Till this morning, March 20, such is my 
meful confession, I had never heard 


nt name of Mr. Im Thurn. But he it 

$s who secured possession of the famous 
t, $1.00. PPMovieff letter from a man in touch with 
y Teste communist party and sent it by means 

an intermediary to the Daily Mail. So 
stament, too has his place in our political his- 
y, Mark If only it could have been arranged 
tion @f- t he should tell the world of this be- 


o. » much time might have been saved. 
¢ have had all manner of romances and 
Tigues woven round this famous letter. 
l servants have been suspected; politi- 
Wirepullers have been seen by our 

native writers stealing with the fa- 
Manuscript into the office of the 
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existence and its constantly enlarging ac- 
tivities, and to carry on its divinely ap- 
pointed labors?” A prize of $100 was of- 


British Table Talk 


Daily Mail. But no one suspected Mr. Im 
Thurn, a highly respected citizen, who be- 
longs to no party but confesses to a hot 
indignation against bolshevists. If only 
we could have known this before! There 
are still mysteries about the use of that 
letter. But for the most part the letter 
from the respected city man, which Mr. 
Baldwin read in the house, has ushered out 
of practical politics the Zinovieff affair. At 
the same time it will always remain a his- 
torical fact that the publication of the fa- 
mous letter at the time had its part in the 
return to office of Mr. Baldwin and his 
party and so far modified the course of 
history. And many who do not belong to 
the labor party will admit that the letter 
was most unfairly used to tar all labor 
with the communist brush. 
. «+ © 

The Totalisator 

The bill to legalize the totalisator passed 
its second reading last week by a very 
small majority, so small that it is doubt- 
ful whether the bill will survive to the 
end. It has still the committee stage and 
the third reading and the lords to pass. 
Much is made of the help this ingenious 
method will give to horse-breeding; New- 
market, the chief center of racing, is said 
to be in favor of the change, and well it 
might be! On the other hand those who 
have studied the evils of gambling in the 
present day, and desire to fight against it, 
are convinced that the totalisator will 
make gambling easier and more popular, 
and they are against it. The dean of Dur- 
ham, who is always ready to intervene in 
public controversies, has pronounced in 
favor of the change. He and others take 
up the position that we must recognize the 
fact of gambling, and attempt to regulate 
the agencies of gambling in the public in- 
terest. On the other hand those who deal 
with youth dread the introduction of a 
method which will make it appear as 
though gambling were an accepted cus- 
tom in the state. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

The little book of Dr. Nairne on “The 
Life Eternal” is most welcome. It is brief 
in point of length, but profound in its 
teaching upon the fourth gospel. That, 
he declares, is a book not of age but of 
youth. ... England as distinct from Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, has won the 
Rugby football championship. Last Sat- 
urday in the presence of the king and 60,- 
900 of his subjects England beat Scotland. 
The English captain, Cove-Smith, is a 
man who speaks sometimes in Sunday 
afternoon meetings, and is ready to con- 
fess his strong Christian faith. .. . The 
centenary of Ibsen’s birth is being cele- 
brated this week. It was fitting that Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw should lecture on him; 
once upon a time Shaw bore the reproach 
which fell on the friends of Ibsen. He de- 
clares that what Ibsen did was to lead his 
readers to change their minds; the revo- 
lution that he brought about in our thea- 
ter is so complete that few are aware of 
it. Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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fered for the best reply. Here is the 
winner, submitted by Prof. Edwin Lewis, 
of Drew university: “Since the church 
will go only as fast as it is led, we need 
better ministerial leadership. Make col- 
lege graduation the basis of admission to 
conference. Give the candidate three years 
of specialized theological training at the 
expense of the church. As this will mean 
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Chicago 
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modern problems of living—individual and 
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fewer candidates, meet the loss by federa- 
tions and by reviving the circuit system. 
The automobile abolishes distances. Bet- 
ter one strong leader of three scattered 
churches than a weak leader in each. 
Under this better-informed leadership the 
church would gfadualiy acquire a clearer 
consciousness of its task, and a better 
technique in accomplishing it.” 


Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence This Month 

The church congress of the Episcopal 
fellowship will be held at Providence, R. 
I., April 17-20. Among the subjects sched- 
uled for discussion are: “Is the Episcopal 
Church a Help or Hindrance to Christian 
Unity?” “Christian Training for Mar- 
riage,” “Prohibition, Is It a National Ben- 
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efit?” “Is the Growing Centralization of 
the Church Helping or Hurting Parish 
Life?” “What Do We Mean by the Di 
vinity of Jesus?” “Wise and Unwise Meth. 
ods of Personal Evangelism,” and “How 
May Our Services Be Made of More 
Spiritual Value?” 


Honor Hungarian 
Lutherans 

In connection with the week of Kossuth 
celebrations in New York city, which 
reached its climax March 15 with the un- 
veiling of a heroic statue on Riverside 
drive of Louis Kossuth, Hungarian Lu- 
theran patriot who was befriended by 
Americans in 1851 after the failure of his 
revolution, a new religious movement was 
begun among the Hungarian Lutherans 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn., March 31. 
OME two years ago a rather informal 
conference of the faculties of the 
theological seminaries of the southern 
states was organized. Its second meet- 
ing, with the school of religion of Van- 
derbilt university acting as 
Seminarians host, has just been held. On 
Confer the published program eight 
institutions were named as 
participating, but not all of them were 
represented in the meeting. Those in 
attendance were Dr. W. O. Carver, of 
the Southern Baptist seminary, Louis- 
ville, Dr. Franklin N. Parker, of the 
Candler school of theology, Atlanta; Dr. 
W. H. DuBose, of the theological school 
of the University of the South, Sewanee; 
Dr. E. D. Soper, of the school of reli- 
gion of Duke university, Durham; Mr. 
O. R. Magill, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the southeastern states, 
and the dean and faculty members of the 
Vanderbilt school of religion. Though 
the group was a small one the discus- 
sions took a wide range, touching upon 
objective, courses of study, points of em- 
phasis, student body, entrance and grad- 
uate requirements, ets. The waning hold 
of language study, in both college and 
seminary, was found to be a universal 
phenomenon, the meaning of which is 
not yet altogether clear. The preference 
of students for graduate academic as over 
against seminary degrees was also agreed 
upon as general. This and the seeming 
ineffectiveness, from the practical angle, 
of the technical theological training, were 
frankly faced. The listener could not 
fail to be impressed by the fair-minded 
and open attitude of these men. At the 
same time the community of interests and 
of ideals was manifest, and it was good 
to feel once more the essential insignifi- 
cance, in the presence of a great com- 
mon task, of denominational lines. The 
conference will hold other meetings. 
* * * 
Bishop Hughes 
In Nashville 
Vanderbilt university is this year draw- 
ing on the Methodist church. Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor of the Madison 
avenue church, New York, is to be the 
commencement preacher. This past 
week, concluding last night, Bishop Ed- 
win Holt Hughes, of the Chicago area, 
has been delivering the Cole lectures. 


This lectureship, founded nearly 40 years 
ago, brings annually to the university 
a distinguished minister or scholar for 
a week’s discussion of some theme re- 
lated to the Christian religion. The lec- 
tures are later published as the property 
of the university. Last year Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey, also of Chicago, after de- 
lighting his hearers produced a volume 
which bids fair to rank among the best 
sellers. And one of the last public serv- 
ices of the lamented Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, of New York city, was to fill an en- 
gagement for this course of lectures, de- 
layed for several months by the illness 
that was later to prove fatal. Few that 
heard him, or that may now read_ the 
lectures, will forget the warmth and gen- 
uineness of his parting message. The 
theme of Bishop Hughes has been “Chris- 
tianity and Success.” It led him into 
a definition not so much of Christian- 
ity as of “success.” His topic might 
without violence have been transposed 
into “Christian Success.” That he was 
pointed and effective, at times drastic, im 
his criticism of the lowering of human 
ideals goes without saying. Citizens of 
Nashville as well as the university com- 
munity attend these lectures, and increas- 
ing audiences from day to day listened 
to the Chicago bishop. 
Georce B. WINTON. 
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Big News 


for ministers and 
Bible-studying laymen 


the publication of 


THE 
STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by John Stirling 


Each volume including a fine chapter 
on the book as a part of the Bible; a 
thorough treatment of the book, criti- 
cally considered; notes and comments 
from the greatest of the commentators 
on the outstanding texts of each book. 


These Volumes Now Published: 
St. Mark, St. Luke, Romans, Psalms 


Makers of the Series: 
Inge, Moffatt, Norwood, Barry, etc. 


Buy one volume—and ‘ll buy 
them all. (At $1.25 the volume.) 


Christian Century Book 
Service 


440 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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The Stream of Life, Hux.iey 

Science of Today, Lopce 

The Age of the Earth, Hotmes 

Starlight, Suar.iey 

The Nature of Man, Dorsey 

The Humanizing of Knowledge, Rospinson 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet, 
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— Religion and Life of Devotion, 
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Goodspeed’s New Testament 


Formation of the New Testament, Goop- 
a SPEED 


The Assurance of Immortality, Fospicx 
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Christ of the Indian Road, Jones 


Portraits of Jesus in New Testament, 
Corrin 


Creative Work of Jesus, Lamont 
Why I Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown 
The New Testament Today, Scorr 
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residing in greater New York. On Sun- 
day, March 11, the first Lutheran service 
in the Hungarian language in New York 
city was held at St. Peter’s church. This 
service was in charge of Rev. Stephan 
Rusza, who was called to New York by 
the Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran church in America to 
minister to the more than 100,000 of his 
fellow countrymen in that city among 
whom there has hitherto been no Lu- 
theran work. Pastor Rusza came to 
America from Hungary 23 years ago, 
since when he has served among his coun- 
trymen in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. On 
Sunday morning, March 18, a second Lu- 
theran service for the Hungarians of the 
city was held at Holy Trinity church. 


Washington, D. C., to Have 
Many Church Shrines 

The capital city of the United States 
bids fair to become a city of beautiful 
churches as well as the political center 
of the nation. For a decade the Episco- 
palians have been building their great 
cathedral. The Roman Catholics have al- 
most completed the crypt of their shrine 
in honor of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Methodists, the Baptists, the Sweden- 
borgians, the Unitarians and the Seventh- 
Day Adventists have already erected their 
national memorials. The Congregational- 








CANADIAN CORRESONDENCE 
(Continued from page 485) 


relation to the central and southern peo- 
ples would be extended to the northern 
neighbor, yet we still remember the suc- 
cessful threat by which President Roose- 
velt determined the verdict of a tribunal 
professedly judicial concerning our Alas- 
kan boundary. On the other hand, out- 
standing questions must be settled some- 
how and some time and unless we are to 
have war—a war which would throw no 
light on the merits of the dispute—settle- 
ment must be made even if it be by threat 
of force, unless the judges decide for the 
stronger power. Many Canadians realize 
the danger to our own national life by the 
sheer weight of American capitalization in 
Canadian industries, and in at least one of 
our larger provinces strong combinations 
have been brought into being to thwart 
the enterprises looking to American con- 
trol of Canadian industries. Those who 
contemplate the entrance of the Canadian 
dominion into the Pan-American confer- 
ence find it necessary to watch every de- 
velopment in that conference lest we be- 
come entangled with a yoke of bondage. 
> 7. o 

And So Forth 

The first parliamentary session in which 
the new conservative leader, the Hon. R. 
B. Bennett, K. C., has occupied his posi- 
tion has been marked by great courtesy and 
a certain lessening of the bitterness which 
has been evident in recent years. Yet Mr. 
Bennett has shown no lack of able criti- 
cism and vigorous debating. His speech 
on the budget encouraged his followers by 
its exhibition of effective fighting ability. 
But through the country, in parliament 
and out of it, his whole bearing and the 
tone of his speeches have been such as to 
command respect, admiration and confi- 


dence. Ernest THOMAS. 
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ists are seeking a site for a down town 
church that will have a national charag. 
ter. The Disciples of Christ have pur. 
chased a fine site for a church that is to 
combine both beauty and practical sery. 
ice. The Lutherans have begun a move. 
ment to make their most important local 
church a national center, and recently the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church announced its project for a five 
million-dollar edifice at Washington. 


Toronto Prepares for Baptist 
World Congress 

It is predicted that 4,000 delegates from 
the southern United States will attend the 
Baptist world congress this summer, at 
Toronto, and 3,000 from the northern con- 
vention. There will be a thousand Bap- 
tists from Canada and about 700 from 
overseas, according to estimates. The ter- 
centenary of John Bunyan will be observed 
during the congress. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Baha ’U'’llah and the New Era, by J. E. Essie 
mont. Bahai Publishing Committee, $1.00. 

His Last Week, by J. W. G. Ward. Doubleday 
Doran, $1.75. 

Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis, by A. 
W. Beaven. Doubleday Doran, $2.00. 

The Religious Development of Adolescence, by 
Oscar Kupky. Macmillan, $1.75. 

The Bronze Turkey, by Elizabeth Willis. 
Crowell, $2.00. 

China, Where Is It Today—and Why! by Thomas 
F. Millard. Harcourt Brace, $2.75. 

The Rancho of the Twelve Apostles, by Forbes 
Heermans. Stratford, $2.00. 

The Second Isaiah, by Charles C. Torrey. 
ner’s. $5.00. 

Five Centuries of Religion, vol. II, The Frias 
and the Dead Weight of Tradition, 1200-1400, by 
G. G. Coulton. Macmillan. 

The Patriot, a Play, by Alfred Neumann, adapted 
by Ashley Dukes. Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 
The Also Rans: Men Who Missed the Presidency, 

by Don C. Seitz. Crowell, $3.50. 

Students and the Future of Christian Missions: 
Report of the Tenth Quadrennial Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Edited by 
Gordon Poteat. Student Volunteer Movement. 

Man and the Supernatural, by Evelyn Underhill. 
Dutton, $2.00. 

Probation for Juveniles and Adults, by Fred R. 
Johnson. Century, $2.25. 

The Green Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine. 
Scribner’s, $2.09. 

Ideals That Have Helped Me, by Bishop Francis 
Wesley Warne. Abingdon, $.75. 

Crowell’s Dictionary of English Grammar and 
Handbook of American Usage, by Maurice H. 
Weseen. Crowell, $4.50. 

The Delight of Great Books, by John Erskine. 
Bobbs Merrill, $2.50. 

That I May Save Some, by Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell. Abingdon, $1.00. 

Some Famous Medical Trials, by Leonard A. Party: 
Scribner’s, $2.50. 

The Republic and the Church, by John A. Me 
Clorey, S. J. B. Herder Book Co. 

Bible Lamplighters for Boys and Girls, by Edward 
Shillito. Revell, $1.50. 

The Ultimate Epoch and Other Essays, by Arthur 
John Hubbard, Longmans, $2.40. ‘ 
Religious Education, by Theodore Soares. Univer 

sity of Chicago Press, $2.50. 

Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, 1922-1923. 
University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 

The British Connection with India, by K. T. Pasl 
Student Christian Movement, London. Px 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, by Dmitr 
Merejkowski, new translation by Bernard Guil- 
bert Guerney. Modern Library, $.95. ’ 

So You're Going to Rome! by Clara E. Laughlin. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00. 

Folk Tales of Provence, by W. Branch Johnsom 
Stokes, $2.00. 
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The Flute of the Gods, by Marah Ellis Ryan@ 


Frederick A. Stokes, $3.00. 

Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neill. 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Asia Reborn, by Marguerite Harrison. 
$4.00. 
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P reaching Values dations for 1928. 


in New Testament Translations Christ at the Round Table 


By E. Staniey Jones ($1.50) 


Th Eee op oe 
: ato 


A book of extraordinary value to sermon-makers, and for laymen who Pr _ 
would discover the rich interpretative suggestion in Moffatt, Weymouth re +p wy - we 
and Goodspeed’s translations. Something more than a hundred texts eo yappillacepa 
have been selected, and Dr. Luccock has given each one two or three The Religion of the Spirit 

ages of illustrative treatment. Such texts as “Love makes no parade,” By Ernest Fremont Titre ($2) 
“My yoke is kindly” scintillate new meanings as he talks about them. 
Dr. Fosdick, reading from the new book, wrote: “Here is a volume The Impatience of a Parson 
ang to the jaded — mind, revivifying to the stale homi- te. Tae 
tical imagination . . . 1 found that in spite of myself the first sermon 
I ieadineber reading Dr. Luccock’s book was filled with Dr. Luccock’s a a rere oy per 
illustrations!” {$2} By Halford E. LUCCOCK 
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Christian Humanism 
By Russe. H. Starrorp ($2.00) 


I Believe in God 
O ' / By A. Mauve Roypen = ($2.00) 
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1, adapted Does Civilization Need Religion? 
$2.00. Here is, not only a critique of the modern church machine, but, just as By Reinnotp Niesunr ($2.00) 
— significantly, a fine piece of native fiction. The literary editor of the eo With Truth 
Missions: Shine Evening Post, in an enthusiastic review, says: “Here is just ~~ “¥o o a oo ppiaceeese 
— the thing we particularly like to read just now, a new aspect of the , 
aa settling of the west. In its own way, Shoddy is as sincere and circum- Modern Worship 

Underhill. snail as ‘Giants in the Earth.”” As a native American novel, as a By Von Ocpen Voct ($2.00) 

reed 8 gallery of portraits of real people, as a mirror of the modern ecclesi- ; 

astical machine to which our “efficiency” has brought many of our If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
fan Dine. churches—you will like “Shoddy.” One reviewer remarks, “This is the GEMM CS, Ser Ge 
» Prats book that Sinclair Lewis did not write when he wrote ‘Elmer Gantry.’ Mail your order for these new volumes 
{$2} By Dan BRUMMITT 

amar and The Christian Century Book Service, 
‘auriee H 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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OReligious Thought in Last Quarter- 








| A. Parry. Century 
~~ in the Last Quarter-Century Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion 
eligion e Spir 
»y Edward In the religious realm, as in others, there has been during the past 25 ote yop tle 
years an actual revolution—one in which we still find ourselves. To Ov prigtion Bums 

ty A have brought together within one book, by a man of authority like Dr. ODoes Civilization Need Religion? 
5. Univer Smith, just what this revolution has done to Old Testament interpre- oo 

oil tation, the study of Jesus, religious education, the history of religions, Olf I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
—_ the psychology of religion, etc.—such an achievement is a notable one. Send also 
c. T. Paul The editor has called upon men like Shailer Mathews, J. M. P. Smith, 
, Bs Shirley J. Case, and Theodore G. Soares to furnish the eleven chapters on 
ty eal the various fields of thought. {$3} Edited by Gerald Birney SMITH - —- 
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The RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB} 
The New Vital Factor in Religious Reading 


wees 
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On March 12th the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB membership passed 5,000. 


Five months ago the REticious Book CLUvB started out to obtain 1,000 members. It 
now has 5,000. Its organizers hoped to gather together a few hundred pastors and laymen in 
this movement for the development of religious reading. Instead, hundreds of subscribers are 
being added every week. The value of the RELiGious Book Cus plan has captured the 


imagination of religious-minded America. 


Advantages of Membership 


Here are some of the reasons why it will be worth 


your while to send in your enrollment coupon now. 


1. You will receive each month the outstanding volume of 


spiritual significance, without the necessity of shopping 
at a book store or sending in your order to any book- 
selling agency. 


This significant book is not picked at random, but is 
carefully chosen by a majority vote of a committee of 
five outstanding religious leaders: 


The Committee 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 


Chairman of the Editorial Committee 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of Western New York 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher and author 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of Pittsburgh 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, and president of the American Association 
of University Women 


You will find yourself associated with more than 5,000 
enthusiastic and active members who have discovered 
that the Reticious Boox Cuuvs fills a long-felt need in 
religious life and thought. 


Before any book is delivered you receive a review of it, 
so that you know exactly what kind of book it is. The 
Reticious Book Cius BULLETIN, containing these re- 
views, is really a literary magazine furnished free to 
subscribers. 


You are guaranteed against dissatisfaction with the 
book chosen by the committee, through your privilege 
of selecting any other book in the supplementary list 
sent to you monthly. 


The book comes to you without causing you any incon- 
venience. You need not even be at home when it 
arrives. 


Any book you select is yours to examine before you pay. 


This service is performed at absolutely no expense to 
you. 














Some Typical Subscribers 


Rev. W. S. AseRNeTHY 

ArtHur P. Brack, Executive Secretary, 
——e Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship 

BisHor Cas, W. Burns 

Rr. Rev. Wm. T. Capers 

Mrs. ANpREw CARNEGIE 

F. O. Crements, Technical Director, General 
Motors Corporation 

Rt. Rev, Frank DuMovuLin 

Frep. I. Exprince, State Secretary Y. M.C. A., 
New York 

Rass J. H. Kaptan, Miami, Fla. 

Rr. Rev. Witt1am LAWRENCE 

CHAPLAIN JoHN O. Linpguist, U. S. A. 

Pror, CLELAND B. McAree, McCormick 
Theological Seminary 

Bishop Wa. F, McDowrti 

Rev. Kenneta D. Mutter, Secretary, Central 
Bureau for Relief of Protestant Churches of 
Europe 

Ws. Fettowes Morcan 

Ouivia E. Orr, Dean of Women, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College 

Dr. A. Ray Petty 

Joun D. Rockeretier, Jr. 


Fills a need which I have felt keenly since 
coming to Japan. 
—Rev. Epwarp M. Ciark, The Japan 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church, 
Kobe, Japan. 























RELIGIous Boox Cus, INc, 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to your ser- 
vice for 3 months, The price of the book sent 
to me each month is to be the price put upon 
it by the publisher himself (from $2 to $3), 
plus the postage. A bill is to be sent with 
each book, and I agree to pay it within ten days 
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